






GE’s Daisy Ejector 
... Silencer for the 880 





LOOK UP! 


THERE GOES... 
TEXACO SYNTHETIC AIRCRAFT TURBINE OIL 


As the commercial jets streak their vapor trails more and 
more frequently across the sky, you'll find Texaco up 
there flying with them. 

Leading U. S. jet turbine manufacturers* have 
approved Texaco Synthetic Aircraft Turbine Oil 15 or 
EMS-—and the airlines know and rely on the famous 
Texaco quality and aviation engineering service that have 
kept Texaco predominantly the leader in aircraft lubri- 
cation for the past quarter century. 

Every lubricant characteristic essential to jet service 
is amply found in Texaco Synthetic Aircraft Turbine Oil 
—low viscosity at low temperatures, low volatility, good 
oxidation and thermal stability at high temperatures, 
non-corrosiveness to engine metals and excellent gear 
load-carrying ability. Its performance in high speed high 
temperature bearings under severe operating conditions 
has been proved outstanding. 


Call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in all States, or write: 

The Texas Company, A viation Sales Department 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
*PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT JT-3 and JT-4 engines used in 


707s, 720s and Douglas DC-8s. GENERAL ELECTRIC CJ-805 engin 
in Convair 880s. ALLISON 501-D-13 engines used in Lockheed E! 


TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts Saturday Afternoor 


9) TEXACcO 


LUBRICANTS 
AND FUELS 


for Jet, Prop-Jet and Piston-Engine Aircraft 
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On the Cover 


The final touch is given Convair's Model 880 as she is 
prepared for another test hop in a schedule that calls for 
airline certification early next year. The photograph on the 
cover gives a close look at the General Electric Co.'s daisy- 
ejector type sound suppressors. These new suppressors were 
designed to make the GE CJ-805-3 engines as quiet as 
current four-engine piston planes. If the expected noise level 
is attained, the 880 will be capable of operating into any 
city that now has four-engine transports serving its airport. 
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Pentagon's Next Defense of MATS 
Convair's Cargo Jet—Model 600 


NEWS FEATURES 
AA Converts DC-7Bs, Offers DC-6As for Sale 
TWA Asks ‘Lease’ of Hughes Tool's 707 


Transports in the News 
McDonnell Enters Transport Market 


ENGINEERING & DESIGN 
Turboprop Smoothness Is Deceptive 
U.S., British Test Automatic Landing Aids 
New Jet Fuel Filters Reduce Flameouts 
SABENA's New Safety Seating 
Con-Diesel Builds Passenger Stand for UAL 


BUSINESS FLYING 
Helicopters Feature in Off-Shore Oil Fields 
New French Transport MH-250 


AIRPORTS & HELIPORTS 


Aid Bill Cut $10 Million 
Portland's New Bi-level Terminal 


TRANSPORT AVIATION 
Caravelle Poised for May 15 Debut 
Why Average Weights for Baggage 
Transport Briefs 
CAB Report & Forecast 
CAB News 
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Personal View International Report 
Letters .... West Coast Talk 
When & Where En 


Books 


Materials & Equipment Airtrends 
Military 
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AMERICAN 


the Jet Airline brings you 


THE NEW JET-POWERED 
ELECTRA FLAGSHIP 


American made you a promise. A promise to bring you _you’ve known before. Vibration, primary cause of traq an | 
Jet services that would fill all your important travel needs _ fatigue, is almost completely gone. With all its spett uilt- 
in the Jet Age. you feel an unhurried serenity. rovis 

First, American introduced the great Boeing 707 Jet The Electra is big—and this bigness is used for you 
Flagship for new comfort and magic time savings on comfort. Seats are extra-wide, extra-deep, with Drogo, 
transcontinental flights. Now American begins its second _arm rests and chairside table in between. A wide, ™4Bj,,, 
stage—to bring you the wonderful advantage of Jet Flight _ aisle leads to an intimate lounge. olid | 
on shorter trips in the Jet-Powered Lockheed Electra— A new kind of plane—a new kind of service. qual 
newest, fastest of all Jet-prop airliners. Electra gives you Jet speed of 400 miles per hour @peoph 
Everyone loves the Electra Flagship. You'll de- more. Because it takes off and lands quickly, it can * king 
velop a special fondness for the Electra. Like all Jet- any of American’s cities. Yet it can fly across the countgjravel 
powered planes, it is quieter, more restful than any without pause, so great is its range. The Electra Flags@gjpmer 
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Now in operation—Electra Flagship 

Service between New York and Chicago; New York and 
Detroit. Available soon in Boston, Washington, Buffalo, 
Toronto, Dallas, Ft. Worth and many other cities. 


Whenever you fly, rely on 


ou car rely on American—its people and its 
lanes. 1c Electra Flagship, like the 707 Flagship, is a 
lid sym!.ol of American’s leadership in the Jet Age. 
qually ir, portant is the desire on the part of American’s 
cople to >rovide a service so pleasant, so much to your 
king, th: Flagships will always be first choice for your 


: ravels. For reservatioris, see your Travel Agent or 
si Merican Airlines. THE JET AIRLINE 


ean imp ssive performer in other ways. The full-size, 
@'ilt-in lo: ling ramp folds and unfolds in seconds. There’s 
revision | or carry-on luggage. Other baggage goes into 
pecialcon ainers which are loaded into the plane asa unit. 
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U.S. NAVY ROLE IN PERIPHERAL war 


Pilot of a carrier-based Douglas A4D Skyhawk, this 
highly trained flier is on the alert for action at a moment’s 
notice. Today, the Navy’s water-borne “airfields” are 

an effective deterrent to the spread of brushfire wars. 


Providing support for our fast-moving military groups 
assigned to containment of Red threats. Here we see a 
phase of the brushfire operations at Quemoy. 
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nin Rotee a 
The Douglas A4D Skyhawk, pocket-sized 
record-holding support aircraft: 
Status . In volume production 
Speed... ......Classified 
Range .....Classified 
Armament... . Conventional or nuclear 
Service U. S. Navy 




















Depend on D O UG LAS 


< "The Nation's Partner in Defense 


—— 
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— PERSONAL VIEW 


Our New Name in April: AIRLIFT 


This magazine will change its name in April. It will 
become a monthly called AIRLIFT to serve the vast, 
growing world-wide commercial and military market 
in the broad field of air transportation. 

The evolution in the air which the Wright brothers 
set in motion in 1903 has continued at an ever- 
faster pace. Change is its most important manifesta- 
tion. In keeping with the times and new terminologies 
and expanding interests of the air, we are updating 
both the title and concept. 

AMERICAN AvIATION is the oldest name in the 
publishing field serving the air industries. It dates 
from June 1, 1937. Sentimentally it was not easy to 
discard a title that has become familiar to readers 
in all parts of the world. But we believe it is time 
for a change that will more accurately reflect this 
magazine’s editorial interests and mission. (No fewer 
than fifty business publications in the U.S. changed 
their names last year.) 

The word AIRLIFT simply means “transporta- 
tion by air,” and within this context is the very 
broad scope of airlines of all categories, business 
flying, military transport, airports, communications 
and airways, maintenance and overhaul, and all of 
the other facets of a vast worldwide business of 
carrying people and goods by air. It is a multi-billion- 
dollar market which has developed at a fantastic 
rate in the past ten years. 

With its heritage of almost twenty-two years under 
the present title, AIRLIFT will join the group of 
“magazines of the future’—Missiles & Rockets, 
Armed Forces Management, and Air Cargo (a mag- 
azine and guide for shippers), which are among 
the fifteen publications and services published by 
American Aviation Publications, Inc. 

We think you will like the new AIRLIFT. It 
will retain many of the features of the past but 
will open up new ones. And it will serve a sharply 
define’ market not occupied by any other magazine 
anywhere, 


Tribute to FAA 


new Federal Aviation Agency came out with 
ng less than flying colors in its first test 
major airplane accident. The result was an 
reflection on the new Lockheed Electra. 

itionally everybody and his brother wants to 
1 on the act whenever there is a major air- 
cident. Usually a Congressman or two seek 
elight, too. But traditionally the CAB has 
e line in withholding judgment until the in- 
ion is completed. There have been exceptions, 
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but in general the CAB attitude has been correct. 

Press coverage of the Electra accident in New 
York was generally clean and accurate, everything 
considered. That is, until FAA officials moved in 
to bring the agency into the publicity limelight as 
though to justify its existence. 

There is no doubt that Joe Fluet, chief of the 
CAB’s New York safety office, who was directly in 
charge of the investigation, ran into a lot of compli- 
cations and friction when FAA “moved in.” Fluet 
is an experienced investigator. He knows what to 
say and especially what not to say until an investi- 
gation is completed. 

There is nothing worse than Washington politics 
when it comes to air safety. We feel FAA indulged 
in the political game instead of adhering to a sensible 
policy of waiting until the cause of the crash had 
been determined. 

Pointing the finger at any cause before it is known, 
whether it be the pilot, airplane or facilities, is 
reprehensible. The aftermath of unattributed state- 
ments by publicity-seeking officials came in such radio 
news reports as were heard over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System which ballooned a minor oil leak 
delay by an Electra in Atlanta and tied it in with the 
American accident as being “the same type of air- 
plane that crashed in New York.” 

Unless and until equipment is determined to be 
at fault, no federal official has the slightest justifica- 
tion for shooting off his mouth in such a way as to 
imply or infer that equipment was guilty. FAA should 
let CAB carry on its investigation and keep quiet 
about causes—it has enough to do without impinging 
on the responsibilities of another agency. 


He Contributed Much 


Airmail is so much taken for granted today that 
there are many younger people around who prob- 
ably can’t believe that dispatching of mail by air 
had to be promoted. But in the pre-war days there 
was considerable resistance. Even in the Post Office 
Department it had to be pushed. 

Certainly one of the men most responsible for 
airmail development in the U.S. is Charles E. 
Graddick. He joined the Post Office Department in 
1910. In 1934 he became superintendent of airmail 
and promoted it aggressively. From 1940 to 1949 
he was with United and Slick, then rejoined the De- 
partment. On January 31 of this year he retired. 
His name will always be linked with the pioneering 
days of air service—both the industry and the nation 
owe him much. 


Were \Facnuiil 
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cairlift 
Magazine 
Replaces AMERICAN AVIATION in April 


The oldest name in the U. S. aviation publishing field will be up- 
dated in April. 


After almost 22 years of continuous publication, AMERICAN 
AVIATION will become AIRLIFT, a monthly devoted to the world- 
wide field of air transportation. 


Founded June 1, 1937, AMERICAN AVIATION was first issued 
twice a month, later changing to every other week. This cycle remains 
through March 23; the March 9 issue will feature Army Aviation. 
Volume numbers of AIRLIFT will be carried over to reflect continuous 
publication. 


AIRLIFT will join the group of “Magazines of the Future” pub- 
lished by American Aviation Publications—Missiles & Rockets, Air 
Cargo, and Armed Forces Management. 


Wayne W. Parrish, president and publisher of AAP, announced the 
plans as follows: 


“AIRLIFT will devote itself to airlines and air services of all kinds 
and description, commercial and military. It will concern itself with 
business flying, airports, maintenance and overhaul, airway aids and 
communications, manufacturers of equipment for the airlift market, 
and all other component parts and services of the vast worldwide enter- 
prise which makes up the transportation of people and goods by air. 
We will not hereafter devote editorial attention to combat aircraft and 
weapons systems. Our military interests aside from airlift are well 
served by our highly successful and growing Missiles & Rockets maga- 
zine. 


“It is not easy to discard a familiar old name, especially one with 
the traditions and reputation of AMERICAN AVIATION, but the old 
title no longer fits today’s growing multi-billion-dollar commercial/,- 
military transport market. The word “American” is too restrictive for 
our worldwide market and audience, and the word “aviation” is no 
longer descriptive and means too many things to too many people. 
Very few magazines in the world still cling to the word “aviation” in 
their titles and even in the basic manufacturing field many companies 
have been changing corporate names to reflect their current activities 
more properly. 


“Our change in name and concept is in keeping with the evolution 
within the air age itself. Our new concept is clear and so is the audience 
and the market. No other magazine is serving this market directly.” 


AIRLIFT will be a paid subscription magazine with price of $3 for 
one year, $5 for two years. Circulation will be a minimum of 25,000. 
Current AMERICAN AVIATION subscribers will receive the new 
magazine starting in April. 


cirliff 
MAGAZINE OF WORLD AIR TRANSPORTATION 
American Aviation Publications, Inc. 


1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
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__ LETTERS 
Fondue’s Where You Find It 


‘En Route” in the December 29 
issue mentions Fondue Borguignonne. 
My wife and I discovered this wonder- 
ful treat in Switzerland several months 
ago. However, we later found it to be 
a French dish. 

Next time you’re in Geneva, try it 
at Le Bar Edmond & Le Chandelier. 
This is a restaurant located somewhere 
in the “old city” area. 

We were so taken by this beef Fon- 
due, that we purchased all the neces- 
sary gear at Geneva’s Grand Passage. 
Later we got the recipe. After much 
searching, we even solved the mystery 
of “butter fat”’—that boiling, non- 
smoking, non-spattering liquid in which 
the filet cubes are cooked. 

The result? Next time you're in the 
Kansas City area, give us a call. Surely 
there’s nothing finer than old world 
cooking combined with Kansas City 
beef. 

Brian R. Carter, Mer. Advertis- 
ing & Promotion, 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Epiror’s Note: We accept with pleas- 
ure. And we, too, found the Fondue 
first in Geneva. 


Salaried Safety 


For the past few months I have been 
reading about the so-called “abuses” of 
the ALPA toward the airline companies 
and the traveling public. We learn 
through the press and radio about the 
tremendous abuses of the ALPA in 
their negotiations with the companies. 

However, let us stop for a moment 
and analyze this situation calmly. First 
of all, an airline pilot is in a very 
unique profession. An airline pilot's 
profession is not to be compared to the 
proiessional truck driver or as in one 
very pointed case compared to the 
house painter. If an airline pilot is in- 
volved even in what might seem a 
minor accident, it could very well fin- 
ish his career at a relatively early age. 
The airline pilot is asked four definite 
times a year to place his livelihood on 
the lock not to mention the many line 
checks, route checks, FAA spot checks 
ad | \finitum, that this so-called “royal- 
ist’ must encounter each and every 

f his professional career. 

m aé safety standpoint, let us 
nber that it was the pilot and only 
ot that made commercial aviation 
Che airlines preach safety but as 
rline pilot will tell you, it’s there 
g as it doesn’t get in the way of 
ction. If an airline pilot was a 
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pawn in the company’s hands, he would 
be expected to go out on some miser- 
able night with the saddest looking 
piece of junk that ever came off an 
assembly line. 

The airlines for better or worse 
plunged into this jet era, mainly to keep 
up with the Joneses. If they expect a 
man to herd a forty-ton monster with 
more power than a jungle full of wild- 
cats around on a wild night, by George 
they shouldn’t mind a bit about paying 
$30,000 per to this type of professional 
man. 

The driveways are not ready for jets; 
the airports are not ready, nor are the 
controllers. So who becomes the fall 
guy? 

Please lets use some common sense, 
gentlemen. We’re not negotiating a con- 
tract with drug store clerks. Literally 
millions of people aloft and below de- 
mand and will get the best piloting in 
the world, but like everything in this 
world, the best doesn’t come cheap. 

James L. Thorne 
Sewickly, Pa. 


A Navigator's View 


After perusal of Mr. E. Bonner’s let- 
ter (Jan. 12, 1959) in reference to 
certain inadequacies of Doppler Navi- 
gation Systems and also to maximum 
errors encountered on Decca-Dectra 
Systems, I feel there are some other 
items in this area that must be explored. 
While Mr. Bonner’s comment on Dop- 
pler is correct, it is to me questionable 
that production line Decca-Dectras will 
achieve the accuracy determined by the 
Ministry of Supply (+ 2% miles) on 
Surveys and Evaluation Flights to any 
uniform degree. 

It is a rather common tendency for 
all companies to offer to purchasing 
agencies and to the public facts and 
figures describing, in the main, opti- 
mum performances of the equipment 
they manufacture. This is a proven 
sales technique and gets the foot in 
the door, which is, of course, sound 
business procedure. 

However, when the product in use 
has a high responsibility, that of air 
safety in this case, a little more atten- 
tion to actual fact is warranted. 

Now it is a fact and so noted by the 
Air Ministry in Accident and Incident 
Reports that in certain cases of aircraft 
incidents in Europe due to engine and 
airframe malfunctions and due to IFR 
flight (including near misses) when in- 
clement weather was also present, the 
Decca equipment either airborne or 
ground based was not operational. You 
will note use of the word Decca as 
opposed to Dectra. These incidents oc- 


curred on the European routes where 
the short-range equipment (Decca) is 
used. 

It is not meant to imply that Decca- 
Dectra units caused any of these par- 
ticular incidents but the units were not 
operational either during or after the 
event, and therefore [were] a potential 
source of danger to an already threat- 
ened aircraft in flight. This is especially 
frightening to me in this enlightened 
age of so-called cockpit navigation. A 
specification of a + 2% mile error, 
when operative, clearly is not enough 
for today’s crowded airspace in Europe 
or anyplace else. 

To make a quick analogy, an auto- 
mobile that is guaranteed to run 18% 
miles to the gallon of gas can’t prove 
very much with a flat tire. 

It is apparent to me that both sys- 
tems, Doppler and Decca, have some 
inherent shortcomings, even as ad- 
vanced as they are at the present time. 
As for me, I am not a sales engineer 
for Doppler or Decca firms. I am, how- 
ever, exposed to these systems as a 
flight crew member and thus feel both 
sides of the coin should be examined 
even at the risk of displeasing the stock- 
holders. 

S. Lasota 
Smithtown, N.Y. 


When & Where 
MARCH 


Mar. 5-6—IAS, flight propulsion meeting (classi- 
fied), Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Mar. 8-II—ASME, engineering meeting on "The 
Turbine in Action,’ sponsored by the Gas 
Turbine Division, General Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mar. 9-12—ASME, Aviation Division confer- 
ference, Statler Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 12—Support Equipment Institute, Organi- 
zation Meeting, Washington Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 18—Aeronautical Radio Inc., 
ng, Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 23-26—IRE, Nationa! Convention, Coliseum 
and Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3—SAE, national aeronautic meet- 
ng, aeronautic production forum and aircraft 
engineering display, New York, N.Y. 


annual meet- 


APRIL 


Apr. !0—Air Freight Forwarders Association, 
2nd Annual Meeting, New York, N.Y. 

Apr. 12-15—American Association of Airport 
Executives, annual convention, Savannah, Ga. 

Apr. 12-1@—Air Force Association, First World 
Congress of Flight, combined with annual 
Jet Age Conference, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Apr. 16-17—Aeronautica! Training Society, 17th 
Annual Meeting, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Apr. 12-19—Air Line Pilots Association, Annual 
Safety Forum, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Apr. 18-23—American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Annual Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Apr. 23-24—Association of Local and Territorial 
Airlines, Regional Quarterly Meeting, Bel 

Air Motor Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 26-30—Airport Operators Council, 12th 
Annual Meeting, Portland, Ore. 

Apr. 27—IATA Permanent Working Group on 
Restricted Articles, 7th Meeting, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, B.W.|. 

Apr. 27-29—Aero Medica! Association, 30th An- 
nua! Meeting, Statier Hotel, Los Angeles. 
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AiResearch Spoiler 


Servo Control System ; 


KX 
CL-28 and CL-44 a! 
* 
. 


for Canadair’s 


A substantial increase in aileron 
effectiveness is achieved by the 
AiResearch Spoiler Servo Control 
System which augments the function 
of the aileron by increasing the rate 
of roll of the aircraft. Full spoiler 
surface travel is achieved in 0.5 sec- 
onds by electromagnetic clutching 
of the 4 H. P. power servo. 

The added control surface of the 
Spoiler Control Servo System oper- 
ates on the inboard side of each 
aileron. This AiResearch electro- 
mechanical system automatically 
synchronizes the spoiler control sur- 
face to move simultaneously with the 
aileron by utilizing a magnetic am- 
plifier and position transducers in 
the closed loop servo system. 


This new Spoiler Control System 
is but one of the many types of elec- 
tro-mechanical systems developed 
and manufactured by AiResearch. 
Other recent examples include ra- 
dar antenna positioning equipment, 
magnetron and Klystron tuning de- 
vices, and safe-arm mechanisms for 
missile igniting. 

The company’s more than 20 years 
of experience in the development 
and manufacture of electro-mechan- 
ical equipment extends into aircraft, 
ground handling, ordnance and mis- 
sile systems of all types. AiResearch 
capability and system responsibility 
can meet your specific electro- 
mechanical requirements. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 





TO PILOT 


AILERON 


ac TRANSDUCER 
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POSITIONER 


CONTROL AILERON = 
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ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES: AIRSUPPLY AND AERO ENGINEERING, OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, Califernia « Phoenix, Arizona 


Systems, Packages and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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MILITARY 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





Army will buy the Grumman 
Mohawk and the De Havilland Caribou 
in fiscal 1960. Because they are new 
planes, delivery rate can be expected to 
be substantially lower than normal. How- 
ver, Army is proudly pointing to increased 
capability. 


Army is beginning to train its 
own aeronautical engineers although it 
will continue to use the services of the Air 
Force and Navy for engineering and test 
evaluation. Theory is that technically 
trained officers would be useful when 
Army makes decisions after AF or Navy 
evaluations. 


McDonnell is readying the fifth 
all-weather F4H for delivery to the Navy. 
The sixth plane on the line will be used 
for spin tests. 


Coast Guard's air-sea rescue 
fleet will get 6 Sikorsky S-58 helicopters. 
Present fleet is composed of 127 aircraft 
including 59 UF amphibians (Grumman 
Albatross) and 29 S-55 Sikorsky helicop- 
ters. A wide variety of airplanes and heli- 
— make up the remainder of the 

eet. 


Military Air Transport Service 
will follow the lead of the commercial air- 
lines flying the Great Circle route. 


Major military headache is pro- 
viding management for research and en- 
gineering programs, a headache compli- 
cated by the growing number of “czars” 
at top Pentagon levels who want a part 
in the decisions which, in some instances, 
must be made quickly. 


Douglas C-124s are still Military 
Air Transport Service work horses, al- 
though the picture could change a little 
next year. The 1607th Air Transport Wing 
based at Dover AFB, Delaware logged a 
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record breaking 103,072 hours in 1958. 
C-124s were used on 1,946 trips for a total 
of 97,092 hours as compared with 856 
trips for a total of 5,980 hours by the wing’s 
sole C-133 squadron. 


A modified Douglas RB-66A, 
turbojet light bomber is being used to en- 
durance test General Electric's CJ 805-3 
engines. West to east flight made without 
refueling broke the 1945 Los Angeles- 
Washington record set in 1945. 


There is new Air Force interest 
in the XF-109, Mach 2 VTOL aircraft under 
development at Bell Aircraft. Interest is 
resulting in the formation of a new team 
to push development composed of Con- 
vair Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
and Bell. Who'll be the lead member of 
the team hasn't been decided yet. 


Use of helicopters to recover 
materials, including damaged light air- 
craft, is under study by the Army. Con- 
siderable work has already been done in 
the area but some officers are now pre- 
dicting the use of helicopters with lift 
capacities of 3 to 20 tons. 


Weather control may be more 
feasible if studies being conducted by the 
Navy at Jacksonville, Fla., pay off. Navy 
is testing possible use of carbon black 
to dissipate clouds and fog. 


Lt. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, 
Jr.. commander of ARDC, succeeds Gen. 
Edwin B. Rawlings, Air Materiel Com- 
mand chief, who retires on Feb. 28. Big 
question now is who will succeed Gen. 
Anderson at ARDC. Second major ques- 
tion is the successor to Lt. Gen. W. F. Mc- 
Kee, deputy commander of AMC, who 
retires in June. Gen. Anderson's appoint- 
ment seemingly indicates new emphasis 
on research and the close relationship be- 
tween the limited production runs of the 
current AF program and R&D. 





MANUFACTURING / DESIGN 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Repor 





At press time, George F. Han- 
naum was named Asst. General Manager 
of Aircraft Industries Assn. He is AIA's 
Director of Industry Planning Service. 


Modular construction of Collins 
integrated electronic systems for Mach 2 
jets breaks down circuits into functional 
subdivisions. These are packaged inde- 
pendently as plug-in modules adhering to 
standard size factors. A major functional 
unit consists of a group of these modules 
mounted in a chassis and case which pro- 
vide interconnecting wiring, radio inter- 
ference filtering and cooling air distribu- 
tion. Collins engineers say this approach 
provides a high degree of flexibility in ap- 
plying proven designs to the mission and 
space considerations of such aircraft as 
the F4H-1, the A3J-1 and the F-105. 


Antenna research is playing 
an increasingly important role at such 
diverse companies as Boeing Airplane 
Co. and Collins Radio. Boeing has a new 
antenna laboratory and Collins is claim- 
ing a breakthrough in antenna band- 
width. 


A new method of calibrating 
airborne compass systems by “rotating 
the world” around a parked aircraft has 
been developed by Sperry Gyroscope. It's 
all done with a portable control unit 
plugged into the plane’s compass system. 
Result: even the largest aircraft com- 
passes can be calibrated precisely in less 
than two hours. 


Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of 
General Electric’s board and chief ex- 
ecutive of the company, sees a growing 
need for improvement of defense manage- 
ment. He suggests that long-range plan- 
ning ability must be improved. In addi- 
tion, further decentralization of manage- 
ment of weapons systems is urgent be- 
cause of their increasing complexity. 
North American's J. H. (Dutch) Kindle- 


berger cites the need for simplicity of 
policies, procedures and organization 
which runs the defense effort both in busi- 
ness and in government. 


Armour Research Foundation 
has been studying effects of aerodynamic 
heating on weapons carried by super. 
sonic aircraft. Methods of protection are 
being devised. 


Ladish Company, Cudahy, 
Wis. is working on an Air Force project 
which aims at improving the transverse 
properties and ductility of commercially 
available high strength steels for aircratt 
parts which must sustain greater than 
normal loads at higher temperatures. 
Successful completion of the project could 
alleviate steel landing gear failures, 
which have been attributed to poor duc- 
tility and transverse direction. Other 
highly stressed aircraft parts may also 
benefit. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
Waltham, Mass., is working on the stand- 
ardization and production refinement of 
eight types of microwave electron tubes, 
under Air Force contract. Effect will be to 
provide necessary manufacturing ca 
pacity to meet electronic countermeasures 
subsystem requirements for the “step 
three’ B-52. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. is researching manufacture 
of turbojet compressor discs and wheels 
by use of radial extrusions. Objective is 
to reduce handling time, machining re 
quirements and removal of metal in the 
form of scrap. AF is supporting the pro 
gram through its Manufacturing Methods 
Division. 


Lockheed’s Georgia Division is 
working on development of castable 
ceramic or refractory tooling for high 
temperature applications to replace ex 
pensive metallic alloy tooling for the AF. 
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I" RESETRON 


An electronic first by Western Airlines! 


Fastest 
reservation service 


in airline history 


Now —electronics fills your reservation request in just 
seconds! Western Airlines has placed in operation its 
new “Resetron?’ an electronic brain that makes pos- 
sible the fastest reservation service ever! Resetron 
searches through thousands of seating possibilities to 
find and reserve your seat—for tomorrow’s flight or 
for six months ahead. 


Western’s new service will save you time, by phone 


or in person. Ask about any Western Airlines flight. 
Your reservationist pushes a button, gets seat con- 











LD’S FIRST SYSTEM-WIDE, fully automatic airlines 
ation service requires tons of electronic equipment. 
Ss part of the central brain at Western’s Los Angeles 
juarters. Cable connects it with every city on 
‘rn’s 9000 miles of air routes. 


firmation immediately. Resetron also tells whether a 
flight is on time, and, if delayed, the reason why. And 
it’s dependable; it eliminates mixups and “oversolds:’ 
Resetron was developed jointly by Western Air- 
lines and Teleregister Corporation. It’s the latest in a 
long series of new services introduced by Western 
Airlines. It’s ready for your use, right now. For your 
next trip, choose a Western Champagne Flight, Hunt 
Breakfast Flight, or DC-6B Aircoach—and see how 
electronically fast your reservation is handled! 





Western serves 13 states, Canada, and Mexico, including: 


SEATTLE-TACOMA 
PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO / OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 
PHOENIX 
SALT LAKE 
DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
MEXICO CITY 











WESTERN 
AIRLINES 
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| Trainer to X-15... 
and beyond 


ALL fly with 
Fluoroflex-T 
~ hose of Teflon 


There’s performance to spare in Fluoroflex-T 
hose assemblies. High temperatures? They serve 
to 500°F . .. and beyond, in some cases. High 
pressures? They’ve passed rigid tests 

even for 4000 psi systems. Long impulse life? 
They’re tested to 250,000 cycles ...more than double 
industry standards. Optimum reliability ? 

They’ve been flying for more than 

five years in jet and reciprocating aircraft. 


That’s why Fluorofiex-T hose assemblies 

are favored for fuel, lubrication, hydraulic, 
escape and fire control systems in so many 
existing aircraft. And that’s why they’re being 
specified for so many aircraft now being 
designed — they have performance to spare. 


For data, write Department 193, 
RESISTOFLEX CORPORATION, Roseland, N. J. 
Other Plants: Burbank, California; Dallas, Texas. 


®Fluorofiez is a Resistofiex trademark, reg., U.S. pat. off. 
® Teflon is DuPont's trademark for TPE fluorocarbon resins. 


RESISTOFLEX 
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_——BOOKS 


| Air Transport Memorabilia 


Airways of America. Edited by Poyntz 

Tyler. Published by The H. W. Wilson 

Co., New York, 1958. 189 pp. Price, 
| $2. 

Consisting of a collection of 27 ar- 
ticles from more than a dozen different 
sources, this well-edited book, while 
attempting no history, nevertheless suc- 
ceeds in giving an overall and _ inte- 
grated view of the development of the 
airplane as an instrument of trade and 
commerce. From the Jenny to the jet, 
the achievements, the problems and the 
many and varied aspects of this vast 





and soaring aerial traffic are presented 
| through the series of articles, together 
| with pro and con arguments on current 
controversial questions regarding its 
| future. 


| 

| Riding With The Winds 

| Flying Jet Winds. By C. L. Chandler, 
| P. O. Box 252, Babylon, L.1., N.Y. 46 
pages. Price $1.50. 

Here is a complete description and 
analysis of jet winds, written in a man- 
; ner easily understandable by anyone 
familiar with the rudiments of meteor- 
ology. 

Book tells of the structure of the 
atmosphere, causes of jet streams, their 
types, facts about clear weather tur- 
bulence, and how to fly jet winds. 

Unknown to most, jet winds are 
found at altitudes low enough to be 
used—or avoided—by business and 
lightplane pilots, and plenty of clues 
to their location are included. An extra 
bonus is a wallet-size, colored card with 
a cross-section of a typical stream and 
a typical jet wind situation. 

Material in this manual should be 
required reading for all flight dispatch 
and operations people as well as all 
pilots who fly above 10,000 ft. It’s not 
often one finds so much information 
for so small a price. 


Good—But Not Too 


Gas Turbines for Aircraft. By A. W. 
Judge. Published by Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. 418 pages. Price $12. 

This new book covers all types of 
gas turbine engines and contains much 
information about specific ones 

Although most of the text is devoted 
to British engines and componen's, 4 
very good section on silencing, trust 
reversal, and causes of engine fa'lure 
is included. 

While definitely not intended ' be 
a background for mechanics, the »ook 
is hardly analytical enough for a col 
lege-level text. It is a good reference 
book. 

Summing up: aimed too low 
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SUBMARINE 
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‘SHELLS 


An almost forgotten incident 
of World War II occurred 
when an enemy submarine 
shelled a Southern California 
oil field with its deck guns — 
then escaped to sea. 
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IN 1942, only a few thousand _ states (population 40,000,000). the backbone of that program. 
re people lived within range of To negate the growing sub- Lockheed has more experi- 
be that enemy sub’s deck guns. marine threat, the U. S. Navy ence and in-being facilities for 
id Today, from that same offshore has developed the world’s larg- producing ASW planes than 
= location, an enemy sub could est, most efficient anti-sub- any other company. That’s 
. launch long-range atomic mis- marine warfare forces. For 14 why Lockheed can build better 
siles to devastate targets any years Lockheed P2V land- ASW planes—in less time, for 

place in our 17 westernmost _ based patrol planes have been fewer defense dollars. 
re 
ch 
ill 
ot 
yn 
3 
., 
of 
h 
d World's most efficient and formidable sub While the P3V-1 ELECTRA is capable of making 
a hunter-killer plane—a direct design descendant kills of enemy subs, unaided, one of its vital missions 
st of performance-proved ELECTRA—P3V-1 is is to provide co-ordination for anti-submarine units 
e being developed for the U. S. Navy. within the search area. 

k 





LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, CALIFORNIA DIVISION 


Burbank and Palmdale, California 


ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL PLANES « JET FIGHTERS * JET TRAINERS * LUXURY AIRLINERS 


AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT + PROP-JET TRANSFORTS 
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The first use of a gun synchronized to fire through the propeller 


. by Lieutenant Oswald Boelcke in a Fokker E-1! 


tal, Wha Ride- THE FOKKER F-1 


This plane, designed by Anthony Fokker, was rejected by 
Dutch, English, French and Russian military prior to 
World War I. Germany on the other hand, received 
Fokker’s “Eindekker™ enthusiastically, designated it the 
E-I, and thereby acquired the services of this original and 
brilliant Dutch designer throughout the war. The E-I, 
powered with an 80 h.p. rotary engine, had a top speed of 
80 m.p.h. at 6,000 feet. While its airframe was not strong 
enough to withstand a prolonged power dive and its 
engine was cranky and inefficient, it was still one of the 
better single-seaters when the fighting began. 

In February, 1915, the Germans asked Fokker to equip 


his plane with a machine gun that would shoot through 
its revolving propeller similar to a French plane that they 


had just captured. The French used steel plates on the 
propeller to deflect any of the bullets that might strike the 
whirling blades. Fokker rejected their method as im- 
practical, and in 48 hours had equipped an E-I with the 
first truly synchronized gun. 


Oswald Boelcke (later to become one of Germany's 
greatest aces and earliest proponent of squadron flying) 
flew the trial mission and easily claimed the first victim 
for the synchronized gun. The fighter plane or “flying 
gun platform” had come into being. For the next four 
months Germany dominated the skies. Then the Allies 
learned the secret from a captured plane. Soon both sides 
were armed with synchronized guns, and the dog fighting 
began in earnest. 


@a pioneer in the development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is today 

a leading supplier of high octane gasoline for commercial, private, and military aircraft 
. . and of super-performance jet fuels for turbo-props and jets. And Phillips research 

continues to lead the way, developing new fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY oe 
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Pentagon's Next Defense of MATS 


* Exclusive report on forthcoming Hill testimony 
* Monroney wants 400 civil /MATS jet cargo fleet 
* New airmail, parcel post plans in the works 


By Robert Burkhardt 
Transport Editor 


Military Air Transport Service, per- 
ennially a favorite whipping boy of 
Congressional committees, may be 
headed for its stormiest sessions yet on 
Capitol Hill. 

The Star performers: 

Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner—able, 
vigorous, blunt-spoken commander of 
MATS. 

Sen. A. S. “Mike” Monroney—Okla- 
homa Democrat, chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Aviation Subcommittee and the 
“Mr. Aviation” of Capitol Hill. 

Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.)— 
chairman of the House Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. 

“I do not believe anyone seriously 
questions the need for MATS,” Gen. 
Tunner told Congress shortly before he 
took over command of MATS last 
year. “However, questions continue to 
be asked.” 

Right now the staffs of Sen. Mon- 
roney and Rep. Holifield are framing 
more questions for the MATS com- 
mander in two far-reaching investiga- 
tions they plan. 

Sen. Monroney’s approach will be 
new, invigorating. 

Rep. Holifield expects to open his 
investigation with a public inquiry into 
what action has been taken on 21 
recommendations made by Congress 
as a result of last year’s hearings. 

MATS has been busy preparing an- 
swers to its House critics, to be made 
public at hearings now slated for early 
Apri! 

ERICAN AVIATION has obtained 
an ai anced draft (unclassified) of the 
Air | \rce’s proposed comments. And 
after horough appraisal, it appears 
certa that the questions—even more 
point | this time—will continue to be 

»y Congress. 

basic charge made against 
is that its equipment is obso- 
| it may be unable to discharge 

‘s minimum airlift mission in 

f a global emergency. 

is the very first recommendation 

Holifield Committee states it, 

Dept. of the Air Force should 

zorous steps to modernize MATS 

eding out obsolete planes, spon- 
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soring new developments and _ tech- 
niques in air transportation, and by 
acquiring new, large, long-range air- 
craft of the most modern types as a 
nucleus for defense capability.” 

In reply to this injunction, USAF 
proposes: “The DOD concurs in prin- 
ciple ... (but) . . . military and other 
considerations require a proper balance 
in all military programs and preclude 
undertaking a transport aircraft mod- 
ernization program independent of 
other military programs.” 

Also, implying that commercial 
transport manufacturers who would 
like to sell more planes were the real 
authors of this criticism, USAF pro- 
poses to add that “The DOD will con- 
tinue its efforts to improve military air 
transportation techniques, procedures 
and equipment. To the extent that it 
is feasible and proper, civil aviation 
can continue to look for DOD support 
and assistance.” 

Assuming the draft comments are 
approved, Gen. Tunner may find him- 
self before a not-too-receptive Congress 
making a reply such as this: 

“The DOD concurs in this recom- 
mendation on principle, subject to the 
qualifications that tasks which civil air 
carriers are called upon to perform for 
the military in peacetime be those 
which it is reasonable to expect that 
they will be capable of performing in 
wartime or other emergency, and pro- 
vided further that the use of civil air 
carriers does not result in the uneco- 
nomic utilization of airlift necessarily 
generated in maintaining a ready D-day 
military air transport force.” 

What was the recommendation? That 
MATS “should concentrate on out-size 
and special-cargo traffic and technical 
missions, leaving to the civil air carriers 
the primary responsibility for the trans- 
portation of passengers and the more 
conventional kinds of military cargo.” 

One point certain to be challenged is 
whether MATS believes that only mili- 
tary aircraft and crews can be de- 
pended upon in an emergency. As evi- 
dence of this, critics point out that 
MATS has never taken the trouble to 
run even a limited test exercise of Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet, currently made up 
of 237 long-range civil transports. 

If Gen. Tunner accepts USAF’s an- 


swer to a recommendation on this point 
he will say, “The DOD would point 
out that CRAF under present planning 
is to be activated in the event of a 
national emergency, and obviously we 
cannot conduct tests under these con- 
ditions.” 

Again, the critics point out that in 
every past war the U.S. has been suc- 
cessful because it was able to get there 
“fustest with the mostest.” Or in mili- 
tary jargon—the U.S. won the battles 
of logistics. 

But these same critics have new am- 
munition as the U.S. falls further and 
further behind the Russians in airlift 
while MATS, they point out, has most- 
ly obsolete aircraft and the untried 
CRAF in reserve, with no jet cargo 
airlift. 

What will Gen. Tunner say about 
this: Again, the reply, as presently 
drafted, is negative: “The DOD would 
agree that the CRAF should be ex- 
panded as a long-range objective, par- 
ticularly in the cargo area. However, 
such an expansion should not be at the 
expense of required military airlift 
capability, nor should it be subsidized 
by the DOD.” 

But barring success by Tunner in 
engineering a major policy shift from 
the “MATS knows best” approach to 
Congresses of the past, the USAF offi- 
cial may be headed for a rough sched- 
ule in Capitol Hill. 

Of significance is the decision of Sen. 
Monroney to look into the MATS prob- 
lem with the same thoroughness and 
sense of urgency as his Aviation Sub- 
committee looked into the air safety 
problem a year ago. Informal and pre- 
liminary talks between MATS officers 
and the members of the Senate Avia- 
tion Subcommittee have already 
started. 

“Investigation of MATS will have a 
first priority,” Sen. Monroney told 
AMERICAN AVIATION in Washington a 
few weeks ago. Although engrossed 
in piloting the airport aid bill (S.1) 
through the Senate at the time, he 
took time out to explain the growing 
concern being felt over the inadequacy 
of MATS. 

“It isn’t generally known,” he said, 
“but it is no secret that if the Soviets 
attack us one of their first objectives 
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Six Key Competitors 


In the event MATS does decide 
to join with the civilian carriers and 
order a long-range, large-capacity 
cargo plane, there are at least six 
now available and under considera- 
tion by such carriers as Seaboard & 
Western. The six—which await only 
orders to move into production— 
are: 

® An enlarged version of Lock- 

heed’s turboprop C-130. 


® Convair’s swing-tail cargo ver- 
sion of its 600 jet. 


© A swing-tail (for rear loading 
convenience) version of the 
Canadair CL-44G turboprop. 


* A rear-door, end-loading Bristol 
Britannia turboprop. 


* A swing-tail version of the DC-8 
jet. 


® A swing-tail version of the Boe- 
ing 707 jet. 











will be to knock out our air bases at 
the Azores, and at Goose Bay and Gan- 
der on the Northern overseas route. 
Without these intermediate stops, 
MATS will be unable to adequately 
supply our overseas bases, for their 
present equipment, except for a few 
C-133s, can fly the Atlantic nonstop 
only with much reduced payloads.” 

Almost as bad in the eyes of Con- 
gress is the failure of MATS to work 
with the airlines on an agreed design 
for an efficient, all-cargo airplane. 
Every important aircraft manufacturer 
has tried to sell an all-cargo plane. Two 
weeks ago for example, Donald Doug- 
las, Jr., president of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., predicted that by 1970 airfreight 
tonnage would exceed the weight of 
passengers flown. 

By 1965, Douglas said, it should be 
possible to reduce directly operating 
costs of cargo carriers to about 4¢ per 
ton-mile. This should result in a total 
10¢ per ton-mile rate—as against 21¢ 
with today’s cargo aircraft—and should 
make the air cargo carriers competi- 
tive with trucks and trains. 

“The Gordian knot we need to cut 
is the needlessly high cost of carrying 
cargo by air,” says Sen. Monroney. 
“What we must have is a good five-cent 
airfreighter.” 

Key to an economical cargo airplane 
is a sufficient number of orders to 
make mass production feasible. Here 
is where MATS again comes into the 
picture. 

“MATS and commercial operators 
should have a fleet of some 400 modern 


turbine-powered, long-range air freight- 
ers, each capable of carrying a 70,000 
pound payload nonstop across the 
ocean,” says Sen. Monroney. With a 
basic order of this size in hand, any of 
the major U.S. plane manufacturers 
could produce a_ reasonably priced 
plane with direct operating costs of 
less than 5¢ per ton-mile. 

What would the civilian air lines do 
with planes of this kind? For one thing, 
if Sen. Monroney has his way, they 
would use the new planes to carry all 
first-class mail by air. Moreover—and 
this idea may be incorporated into 
legislation later this year—the volume 
of air parcel post could be increased a 
hundredfold if the rates were simplified 
and made competitive with surface 
parcel post. 

One idea is to have an air parcel 
post stamp. For packages weighing two 
pounds or less, a 50¢ stamp would be 
all that was needed to dispatch the 
parcel anywhere in the U.S. now served 
by a 7¢ airmail. If the package weighed 
between two and four pounds, two 
stamps would cover the shipment. Thus 
air parcel post would be treated the 
same way airmail is. This would be of 
major importance not only to the aver- 
age citizen mailing Christmas packages, 
but also to business firms who could 
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Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics is launching its bid for a larger 
share of the military transport market 
with a cargo/troop version of the 
Model 600 jet. 

Since in cargo aircraft higher block 
speeds are often negated by greater 
turn-around times, Convair has made 
a special effort to minimize the ground- 
handling and servicing time of the 600. 

Setting 30 minutes as the allowable 


cut inventories and eliminate expe: sive 
warehousing if a service like this ere 
available. 

Perishables, such as flowers and — ven 
vegetables, would move in important 
volume by air if costs could be cut to 
a level competitive with truck, Sen. 
Monroney believes. 

But will MATS step up to this jet 
age challenge? Sen. Monroney hopes 
to find out in the forthcoming Senate 
investigation. Whether Congress will 
take some direct action, as had to be 
done in the case of air traffic control, 
remains to be seen. This possibility 
was considered in the Holifield study, 
which recommended that “in the event 
the applicable military directives and 
regulations are not redrafted to elimi- 
nate the preferential position of the 
Military Air Transport Service and an 
effective program is not developed for 
expanding the use of commercial air 
services, the Congress should adopt ap- 
propriate legislation to achieve these 
objectives.” 

Gen. Tunner’s reply to this, as now 
phrased, is quite elusive: “We are cur- 
rently making a most comprehensive 
study of airlift within the Department 
and to the extent changes in our poli- 
cies are justified in the national inter- 
est, the DOD will effect such changes.” 


Model 600 Kneels for Loading 


Convair’s cargo version of new jet 
also has swinging tail assembly 


upper limit for loading-unloading, 
ing, and getting under way, Con\ 
engineers added two features to th« 
plane: a folding tail to allow maxi: 
possible door area, and a mechanis 
allow the airplane to “kneel” dow 
truck-bed height to ease loading. 
To make the airplane as flexib! 
possible, alternate fuel capacities 
provided, and with a reduced 
load factor of 2.25, a maximum 
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load »f 20,000 Ibs. can be carried for 
a 5.000 mile range. 

M.ximum fuel condition is 141,000 
Ibs. fuel, with 71,000 Ibs. in wing cells, 
20,000 Ibs. in wing center tanks, 12.,- 
300 ibs. in the wing anti-shock bodies, 
20,150 Ibs. in the aft fuselage cargo 
compartment, and 18,500 Ibs. in the 
forward fuselage compartment. The 
fuselage tanks are collapsible bags 
which can be folded and stowed when 
not in use. 

On the reduced load factor airplane, 
higher-ply tires will be fitted, although 
no change will be made in the landing 
gear structure. Design sink rate will 
be limited to 8 fps. 

The normal 2.50 load factor model 
will have a still air range of approxi- 
mately 4,200 miles with normal 103,- 
300 Ibs. fuel loading, and 5,000 miles 
with the alternate fuel load which gives 
a 240,000-Ibs. ramp weight. 


Proposed for bigger jets 

Design cruise speed limit is 550 kts. 
at 22,500 ft. using General Electric 
CJ805-21 aft fan engines rated at 
16,000 Ibs. s.t. Data have been com- 
piled on an 18,000 Ibs. s.t. engine 
which is expected to be available by 
time of airframe delivery. 

At maximum takeoff weight, the 
16,000 Ibs. thrust model will get off in 
9,000 ft. of runway, and the 18,000 
lbs. model wili need 8,000 ft. 

In the troop-carrying version, the 
military 600 will seat 147 6-abreast, 
or 123 5-abreast. 

To make the swing tail, the after- 
body is hinged at two points, 88 in. 
apart, with total swing 120 degrees. 
Tail opening is powered by a hydraulic 
system separate from the main aircraft 
system. The hydraulic pump is located 
on an air-turbine-motor in a wheel- 
well. latching is done with pairs of 
pinned wedges, and the pins are en- 
gaged and retracted by hydraulic actu- 
ators. A positive locking condition is 
obtain.’ by hydraulically pushing the 
linkage 5 deg. over-center. 

Ele’ tor and rudder controls are 
parte. when the tail is opened by the 
use © »>reakaway beilcranks. The bell- 
crank -one for each system—are di- 
vided to pairs with common centers 
but + physical connection. One half 
of ea crank is bolted to the fuselage 
struc! e, and the other half is bolted 
to th ail structure. This allows con- 
trol le motion across the fuselage 
part line by force applied at the 
cont points. Rudder and elevator 
trim atrols pass through the hinge, 
and lire no break. 

T ‘onvair proposal is one of six 

i med at the future jet or turbo- 

rgo transport market (see p. 18) 
st to be disclosed in detail by 
he manufacturers. 
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-—DEFENSE ANGLES 


By Betty Oswald 


Quality of the current bickering 
between the Pentagon and Capitol 
Hill sounds to a parent something 
like the argument of a couple of 
youngsters fighting over “whose 
mother is prettier” or “whose father 
plays a better game of basketball” 
or was a bigger “hero in the war.” 
There obviously aren’t any real 
answers to either the Administra- 
tion’s position that “father knows 
best” or the Hill’s feeling that de- 
fense is being sacrificed at the altar 
of economy. 


A major illustration is the situa- 
tion with respect to the nuclear pow- 
ered aircraft. The Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee’s position is that 
slowness of decision making, false 
economy, and the inability to stop 
inter-service rivalry on the concept 
of the nuclear powered aircraft have 
all conspired to slow the project to 
a walk. Result is that Soviet Russia 
could fly a nuclear powered aircraft 
several years earlier than the United 
States will fly its prototype. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Donald 

A. Quarles on the other hand has 
argued repeatedly and until this year 
has been able to sell his viewpoint 
that the state of propulsion art does 
not warrant what is euphemistically 
referred to as the “fly-early pro- 
gram. . 
Actually, about $1 billion has 
been spent over a period of some 
13 years on the development of the 
aircraft. If present plans carry it 
will be two or more years before a 
prototype airframe is designed. 


Getting at the truth has, up to this 
time, been virtually impossible. ‘The 
program originally was a big one 
with teams such as Boeing and Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division, .Con- 
vair and General Electric, and 
Lockheed working on the program. 
It was the former Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson who took the 
position that there was no real value 
in a nuclear powered airplane. As 
a result flights of nuclear reactors 
in the old B-36 designed to test 
shielding and the like were can- 
celed. Similarly, work was limited 
to a single propulsion company— 
General Electric—although Pratt & 
Whitney stayed in the program play- 
ing a limited role for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Two airframe 








manufacturers were kept in the pro- 
gram to do what Mr. Quarles calls 
“parametric studies.” 

Recently Major General Donald 
Keirn, who is responsible for the 
program both for the Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has argued that it is 
time to move ahead into a hard- 
ware program, placing heavy empha- 


‘sis on the potential of a nuclear 


powered aircraft for reconnaissance. 

However, Mr. Quarles continues 
to say “no,” arguing that to move 
forward before the propulsion prob- 
lems are solved would accomplish 
nothing, and would constitute a 
waste of money. 

Some of the questions which the 
committee wants answered are: (1) 
Has enough money been spent to 
solve the propulsion question and, 
if not, why not? (2) Must the U.S. 
suffer another prestige blow when 
the Soviet plane flies? And, if so, 
who is at fault? (3) What can be 
done to speed the program? Is it 
money? More priority? Or is it the 
old business of doling out too little 
in the way of effort because no one 
quite agrees what role will be played 
by the nuclear plane? Basically, of 
course, the question is why or how 
did the U.S. throw away its long 
lead in development of atomic pow- 
erplants. 

Congress is suffering from a 
sense of frustration in this and 
other areas, which is almost strong 
enough to send leading members 
to the psychiatrist’s couch. It can 
provide the money that it thinks is 
needed for defense. But it can’t 
make the Administration spend it. 
This was driven home recently 
when Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans told the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that $6.5 billion 
was being held in “reserves.”” More 
than half the money was for defense 
programs. 

Knowledgeable members of both 
the House and Senate say that there 
isn’t any way to fit the pieces to- 
gether and the press isn’t helping 
much. And any self-respecting mem- 
ber of the press corps knows it’s true 
because the best that can be found 
is a fuzzy approximation of the 
truth. You fail at your job if you 
don’t print facts; you are unpatri- 
otic if you do, since some of the 
facts, at least, are undoubtedly clas- 
sified “secret,” perhaps only for 
policy reasons. 











AA Converts DC-7Bs 


Douglas to refit 10 planes, 
DC-6A's offered for sale 


In a major move to boost its cargo 
capacity, American Airlines will con- 
vert 10 DC-7Bs to freighters at a cost 
of over $4 million. 

At the same time, it was learned that 
AA wants to sell five of its 10 DC-6A 
freighters at $950,000 each and lease 
them back until September of this year 
at $22,000 per month per plane. 

The DC-7B conversion will give AA 
a big competitive edge unless other car- 
riers move to augment their fleets. Cur- 
rently operating in the east-west mar- 
ket with all-cargo equipment are 
United, seven DC-6As; TWA, six 
C-54s, and Flying Tigers, six 1049H 
Constellations. United is reported to 
have “under consideration” the con- 
version of some piston-engined passen- 
ger planes to freighters, but no decision 
has been reached. 

The DC-7B will carry 33,000 Ibs. 
payload—some 3,000 Ibs. more than 
the DC-6A—and will deliver it 50 mph 
faster. AA is said to estimate that the 
DC-7B will operate 2¢ per ton-mile, in 
direct cost, under the DC-6A. 

The conversion project, to be han- 
dled by Douglas Aircraft Co., will cost 
$4,250,000. First planes will be avail- 
able late this summer. Engines remain 
the same, but structure will be strength- 
ened and large cargo doors installed. 


TWA Seeks CAB’s Okay 


To Lease Hughes 707 

A Boeing 707-131 with TWA mark- 
ings is in Kansas City for training 
operations, and the airline asked CAB 
permission to lease it from Hughes 
Tool Co. 

Lease terms: $2,500 a day plus $31 
per engine hour. Hughes is also mak- 
ing available $100,000 worth of spare 
parts. 

The plane is the first of 15 ordered 
by Hughes Tool. The application to 
CAB said TWA is not committed to 
acquire the planes but “it nevertheless 
contemplates that certain of these air- 
craft will be made available to it on 
terms not yet determined.” 

TWA, which has been talking with 
its pilots about a new contract, plans 
three weeks of ground instruction, 20 
hours training in a simulator, and 10 
hours instruction under actual flight 
conditions. 


. . « Equipment Notes 

© Boeing Airplane Co. transferred 
its Seattle engineering flight test staff 
from the Seattle Division to the Trans- 
port Division. Reason: concentration of 
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flight test activities on KC-135 jet 
tanker-transports and 707 airliners now 
that Seattle B-52 program is phasing 
out. 


@ Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will de- 
liver 46 Electras worth more than $110 
million to eight airlines in the first half 
of 1959. Most deliveries this year are 
scheduled for June, when 10 planes 
will be divided among Eastern, Amer- 


ican, Cathay Pacific, National, Wé« stern 
and Trans-Australia. Twelve wer: de- 
livered last year to EAL, AA an. Al- 
lison Div., General Motors. 


© Bonanza Air Limes entere:! ap 
agreement with Continental Air Lines 
to overhaul at Denver the Rolls-Royce 
engines in its Fairchild F-27s. Roto} 
propellers will be overhauled by Gen- 
eral Electric at Ontario, Calif. 


Transports in the News 


FIRST OF FOUR BOEING 707s for Continental Airlines has been rolled off the 
production line at Renton, Wash. First delivery of Continental’s airplanes is scheduled 
for April. This is number twenty-five 707 to be completed, with a total of 187 ordered 


by 15 world airlines and the Air Force. 


ae * 7 


CONVAIR has laid up its Model 880 jet airliner for installation of additional! test 
instrumentation. The Convair jet, which first flew on January 27, has logged 14 brs. 
and 59 mins. in the air. Tests will be resumed in about 10 days. 
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FIRST PRE-PRODUCTION “CANADAIR 540” turboprop version of the ( 


# 


ovair 


440 is undergoing test flights before delivery to the RCAF. Airplane is powe: 4 by 


Napier Eland engines. Number two is scheduled to fly in March. Takeoff gross 


is 48,834 Ibs. with full fuel load. 
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McDonnell Enters Transport Market With 119 


The 100 percent devotion to military 
aircraft at McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
will go by the boards in the years im- 
mediately ahead. The company, which 
for almost 20 years has devoted its 
business to the building of military air- 
craft for the Navy and the Air Force, 
is embarked on a new adventure, the 
building of transport aircraft. 

The first small step was the design, 
development and production of the 
Model 119, entered as a competitor 
with Lockheed in the Air Force com- 
petition for an off-the-shelf utility cargo 
jet. So sure was McDonnell of its place 
in the sun that the first and only 
model of the aircraft was built from 
production drawings. 

What is this airplane which is Mc- 
Donnell’s first entry into the transport 
field? 

It is a swept wing, turbo-jet powered 
aircraft with four engines pod-mounted. 
It looks something like a baby 707, 
DC-8 or Convair 880. It has a range 
of 2,200 nautical miles with 70 knot 
headwinds. Lateral control is provided 
by spoilers at each wing tip, augmented 
by spoilers on the top surface of each 
wing. Directional control is provided 
by conventional rudder and fixed ver- 
tical fin, while longitudinal control is 
by elevators on the trailing edge of a 
movable horizontal stabilizer. 

Fuel is carried in four tanks. Each 
outboard wing panel forms one in- 
tegral tank. A third integral tank is in 
the center section between the spars. 
A fourth tank is made up of bladder 
cells in the wing fillet, aft of the rear 
spar 

A wide flat floor throughout the 
cabin provides versatility. It permits 
a sysiem for track mounting of seats, 
furniiure, lavatory and training equip- 
ment or tie-down for bulky cargo. 

Envines to be used on the aircraft 
are four Pratt & Whitney JT12s, each 
with « thrust of about 3,000 pounds. 
Com».iny points to the decision to use 
the | 12s as evidence of the versatility 
of t) pod mounting of engines. Orig- 
inali the plan called for use of Fair- 
chik’ 183s. Later use of the General 
Elec ¢ J85 was planned and finally 
the . cision was in favor of the JT12. 
But mporarily the company is using 
Wes .ghouse J34 engines for first 

tests. 

nes are protected against self- 
n of foreign objects by a blow- 
jet developed by Douglas Air- 
vhich breaks up the vortex flow 
sible for self-ingestion. 

| navigation, communication and 
control systems for the aircraft 
developed by Lear, Inc. at a 
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development cost estimated at about 
$1 million. The panel of the M-119 
will include a dual NAVCOM naviga- 
tion and communication system; dual 
ADF-200 automatic direction finders 
with Coniometer and fixed loops; a 
complete L-102 autopilot system, com- 
bined with the company’s new CIS dual 
command instrument  system/instru- 
ment display, driven by VG-100 verti- 
cal gyros and DC-100 directional gyros 
and supporting electronic systems. 

Biggest mystery is whether McDon- 
nell will push the production and sale 
of the plane without a government 
order. While company president, J. S. 
McDonnell consistently denies any in- 
tention to push forward without AF 
support, all of the signs indicate that 
sale of this plane will be pushed for 
corporate use and that other transport 
planes are planned for the future. 

These signs include, among other 
things: 

(1) The creation of a new transport 


— Model 119 Specifications— 


Wing: 

Span, maximum 57 ft. 7.2 in. 
Area 550.0 sq. ft. 
Sweepback 35 degrees 
Aspect ratio 6.0 


Tail: Horizontal 
Span 23 ft. 2 in. 
Area 119.0 sq. ft. 
Sweepback 35 degrees 


Aspect ratio 4.5 
Vertical 
Span 148.3 inches 
Area 90.0 sq. ft. 
Sweepback 45 degrees 
Aspect ratio 1.7 
Height over vertical tail 23 ft. 7.7 in. 
Length, maximum 66 ft. 5.9 in. 
Tread of main wheels 189.0 inches 
Wheel Base 207.9 inches 
Fuselage diameter 89 inches 
Cabin height 74 inches 














division headed by Robert E. Hage, 
formerly project engineer for systems 
on the Boeing 707. Mr. Hage has been 
elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany. He has had wide experience in 
the development of big jet transports 
and military aircraft. 

McDonnell will say only that the 
“main project at this time is the Model 
119 utility jet trainer transport air- 
craft.” However, talking with Mr. Hage 
and others in the company, it is ob- 
vious that there is both interest and 
enthusiasm in the area, with the em- 
phasis on the development of transports 
of the jet variety for intermediate runs, 
using powerplants with a thrust rating 
of about 7,000 pounds. Hage, at least, 
seems to believe that the jet has not 
been given a fair chance in this area 
in economic studies published to date, 
largely because the powerplants are 
not yet available. 

(2) The sales staff has been engaged 
for the past six months in a low pres- 
sure campaign to sell the M-119 to 
corporate executives. Interest is re- 
ported as “live” even though not even 
a ball park estimate of the cost of the 
plane is currently available. McDonnell 
explains that too much depends on 
whether there is a military order and 
the quantity ordered. 

(3) Production drawings have been 
made and some production would be 
possible on existing tooling which leads 
company engineers to believe that 
while the M-119 is behind the JetStar, 
which was built under a “fly early 
program,” the company could deliver 
the plane within 18 months of receipt 
of an order and obtain the necessary 
Federal Aviation Agency certification. 

McDonnell is stressing safety fea- 
tures of the aircraft, including “fail- 
safe” type of construction. These fea- 
tures include manually operated flight 
controls, low stress, crack stopping 
pressure vessel design, complete de- 
icing and antiicing provisions and bird 
proof windshield. Cabin pressure of 
8,000 feet can be maintained up to 
44,000 feet. Sea level pressure can be 
maintained to 22,000 feet. 
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New Jet Fuel Filtering Devices 
May Help Reduce Flameouts 


On a test bench at its Los Angeles 
plant, Permanent Filter Corp. demon- 
strates the workings of its new jet fuel 
filtering unit by adding water and col- 
oring to JP-4 and pumping it through a 
plastic model at about 7% gallons a 
minute. 

Passing through the filter elements, 
the water is stripped out, the color dis- 
appears; dry, static-free and  sub- 
micronically clean fuel emerges. 

The Air Force is preparing for a 
complete field test of new fuel filtering 
equipment designed to meet higher re- 
quirements at Strategic Air Command 
bases and, in keeping with procurement 
policies, has ordered eight units each 
from two suppliers, one being Perma- 
nent Filter Corp., the other Bowser, 
Inc. 

Permanent says its Perma-Dry fuel- 
water emulsion breaker is exceeding 
specifications. Successive earlier tests, 
conducted by both the Air Force and 
the Navy, Permanent reports, have 
proven the system’s capability of re- 
moving water to a point 10 to 15 ppm 
(parts per million) below the solution 
level of the fuel, and also of removing 
other contaminants, such as ferric ox- 
ide, down to less than one half micron 
in size. 

The problem of removing water from 
fuel prior to flight has claimed in- 
creased importance recently due to in- 
dications that flameouts from fuel sys- 
tem icing have been a major cause of 
military jet crashes. 

Nature is the prime contaminator. 
Fuel delivered to an air base can be in 
full compliance with military specifica- 
tions. But as it is held in storage tanks, 
or transported from one tank to an- 
other in the fueling process, it picks up 
moisture from the air, and through con- 
densation. Jet fuels pose greater mois- 


ture contamination problems than high 
test gasoline because they are blends 
of heavy distillate stock and have heav- 
ier specific gravities and tend to be 
hydrophilic (having strong affinity for 
water). 

At high altitudes and lowered tem- 
peratures the suspended, almost col- 
loidal, moisture freezes and tiny frozen 
particles of ice create a jelly-like emul- 
sion of fuel and water. This mixture, 
known as “gel,” acts to clog up pumps, 
filters, lines and fuel injectors and 
nozzle orifices. 

It is generally accepted that if one 
twelfth of the fuel in a tank is exposed 
to air on a day when temperatures are 
in the 70 to 80-degree range, and rela- 
tive humidity is normal, a tank can col- 
lect 80 parts per million of water 
within 8 to 10 hours. For 100,000 
pounds of fuel, this could mean the 
equivalent of 12 pounds, or 1.5 gallons 
of water. This water is mixed in with 
the fuel, or held in solution, in the 
form of minute droplets. Water held 
in solution with the fuel stays in solu- 
tion as long as the temperature stays at 
a point to maintain an equilibrium. But 
when the temperature lowers, the 
equilibrium is disturbed and the water 
in solution is freed and permitted 
to fall. Generally speaking 100,000 
pounds of fuel cooled to minus 12 
degrees will yield 12 pounds of water. 

The Perma-Dry water separation and 
filtration unit was originally developed 
under a $7,500 contract given to Per- 
manent Filter by the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. to. develop a fuel filtering system 
for the Air Force Thor IRBM. By acci- 
dent, one day, a company engineer 
reversed the actuation on a unit under 
test and Permanent discovered it had 
what it considers a break-through. The 
modest $7,500-project blossomed out 


PERMANENT FILTER CORP.'S emulsion break is shown in process of separating 
water and solid contaminants from fuel being loaded aboard U.S. Air Force plane. 
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into a $400,000 development pro ‘ram 
now approaching a climax in its je fuel 
applications. 

Permanent’s sales of the fuel-.ater 
emulsion breaker now on the hooks 
add up to approximately $750,000. Its 
president, Allan D. Greenwood, is ‘ore- 
casting a 1959 sales volume for the 
company of $12 million, compared to 
$4 million in 1958, and approximately 
two-thirds, or $8 million, is expected 
to come from the fuel filter. 

The unit is currently in production 
and is used as part of the Thor mis- 
sile’s ground support equipment. Hayes 
Aircraft and Chandler Evans have 
placed orders for units for their ground 
support equipment. Douglas has con- 
tracted for the unit for use in fueling 
its DC-8s. 

The de-watering units Permanent is 
producing for the Air Force are jeep- 
mounted in clusters to provide flow 
rates of clean-dry fuel of 600 gallons 
a minute for SAC’s B-52 bombers and 
KC-135 tankers. A unit of 100 ele- 
ments will cost between $20,000 and 
$25,000, a company spokesman said. 
Servicing costs are even less than for 
paper filters, the company claims. 

Permanent Filter Corp. was estab- 
lished in February, 1952, when the 
present management acquired the assets 
and patents of a small research organ- 
ization engaged in the development of 
a sintered bronze filter. During the first 
year of operations sales were concen- 
trated in the automotive field, but sub- 
sequently the company branched out 
into the military aviation market. Bas- 
ically, it has produced two filtering 
media for fuel, hydraulic fluids, gases 
and other liquids—Perma-Maze, which 
is sintered bronze, and Perma-Mesh, 
which is fine stainless steel wire mesh. 
Units are designed for high resistance 
to temperature extremes, minus 325 F 
to 1200 F, physical shock of 119G, and 
vibrations to 2000 cps. With the advent 
of the Perma-Dry emulsion breaker and 
water-stripping filter, the firm now 
moves into another field of operations 
and plans construction of a 100.000 
square foot plant at Oxnard, Calif. this 
spring to take care of the expan:ion. 

The Perma-Dry unit, which the ’er- 
manent company expects to see in ‘ini- 
versal use among airlines operatin 
liners as well as the military, c: 
out the process of removing water 
contaminants by employing a prir 
incorporating three elements. The 
or bulk contaminant removal, 
consists of a circular grouping of 
zontal hydrophobic socks made 
nylon and fiber glass which caus 
major portion of the water to coa 
or conglomerate into large drops. | 
drops fall from the fuel stream to 
from the Perma-Dry unit. 
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ving the first stage filter, the 
emu sion passes through a barrier in 
the orm of a coarse circular screen 
that serves to break up the foam which 
can occur when a highly emulsified fuel 
is handled. From this barrier the fuel 
enters the primary coalescer, which is a 
sintered bronze filter. The bronze units 
are also placed horizontally in a cir- 
cular group. Each unit is approximately 
20 in. long and 1% in. in diameter 
and 100 units are used in each 600 
gpm emulsion breaker. 

The horizontal units are tilted toward 
the inlet end to permit the water to 
fall away from the direction of the 
fuel stream. This water is removed 


from the fuel as it passes through the 


pores of the sintered bronze and forms plans to install the rocking seat in 


into drops on the unit’s exterior. 

The secondary coalescer is a specially 
fabricated cylindrical casing of fiber 
glass which completely covers the 
bronze primary coalescer. As the fuel 
passes through this, the remaining wa- 
ter is stripped and the fuel is polished. 

Perma-Dry units are equipped with 
quick opening doors to permit easy 
access to filter elements. All elements 
can be removed by use of a single cen- 
ter post inserted through an opening in 
the circular header plate. By using a 
standby header plate all servicing from 
stopping to return to service can be 
accomplished in less than 30 minutes. 





SABENA’s New Style in Safety Seating 


SABENA Airlines, with the guidance 
of interiors engineer Francois Braun, 
has developed a passenger seat which 
Is sail to be safer and more com- 

» than any other. 

Seat features an independent 
nd seat assembly which moves 
1 arm rests and forms a rigid 
e attached to the floor. A re- 
e€ support, which holds the 
e assembly upright, can be re- 
»V a pre-set deceleration to rock 
t into a special “crash position.” 
1 released, the seat rotates 
about 80 degrees, placing the 
er’s head below his knees with 
y almost horizontal. 

Ss crash position, the rocking 
its the passenger's center of 
30% lower than a_ normal 
cing seat, and 50% lower than 
ng types, which means a cor- 
lingly reduced torque is put on 
4 attachments. 

double seat configuration, the 
seat has front and rear trans- 
loor beams with the outer and 
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center arm rests forming the vertical 
structure. Loads are transmitted through 
these vertical supports to be dis- 
tributed evenly along the span of the 
beams. A normal seat has only two 
vertical supports which feed loads to 
the spot floor attachments. 

SABENA has not neglected comfort 
in its design. The rocking seat can be 
reclined in an infinite number of. posi- 
tions, and once tilted can follow two 
different movements. 

One movement is that of conven- 
tional seats; the back rotates about its 
fixed axis with a hydraulic lock per- 
mitting the passenger to hold the seat- 
back at any desired angle between 0 
and 45 degrees. 

The second setting uses the rocking 
feature. The passenger can select posi- 
tions from upright to near horizontal, 
giving a limiting angle of 63 degrees 
for the seat-back and 28 degrees for 
the bottom. In the deluxe version, a 
leg rest which can also be adjusted is 
provided. 


Designed for the 707, SABENA 


several of its DC-7s to test passenger 
reaction, and also to help determine 
the seat’s sales potential. The seat is 
presently being shown to the military 
in this country for possible installation 
in MATS aircraft. 


Passenger Stand Built 
For UAL By Con-Diesel 


Consolidated Diesel Electric has built 
a new passenger loading stand called 
the Model 2103. Though designed for 
United Air Lines’ DC-8s, Con-Diesel 
hopes to sell the unit to other car- 
riers and says it will fit any four- 
engine plane. 

The sand is self-propelled, and an 
operator on the upper platform can 
maneuver it up to position and raise 
or lower it to the airplane door. A 
hydraulic stabilizing system assures a 
firm foundation regardless of ramp 
unevenness. 

Steps are 40 in. wide at foot level 
and 48 in. wide at hip level which 
permits passengers to board two-abreast 
with small luggage. Height of the upper 
platform is adjustable from 80 to 160 
in. with full travel possible in 30 sec. 
Elevation of platform height is accom- 
plished through a double-acting screw 
mechanism driven by a 2% hp dec 
motor. 

Propulsion power is supplied by a 
36 v. motor which can move the ramp 
at 3% mph with a 25 ft. turning 
radius. 

Two separate electrical systems are 
used; a 36 v. system for the machinery, 
and a 12 v. system for the stair lights. 
The separate systems mean the pro- 
pulsion machinery cannot be affected 
by low voltage which might result 
from extended use of the lights. 36 v. 
power is supplied by six 6-volt bat- 
teries using 190 amp/hr. Two 6-volt, 
190 amp/hr. batteries provide lighting 
power. 

Stand is designed to be stable in 60 
mph winds, and will hold 48 passengers 
with a 3.9 safety factor. Standard auto- 
motive parts are used throughout for 
ease of maintenance and servicing. 





UNITED'S self-propelled passenger stand 
for DC-8s. 
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NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP \ 


Latest Astronertial Navigation and Quid 
system is revealed by Dr. William Up Pari 
Chief of Systems Development at Nortron 
division of Northrop Corporation. 
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NORTRONICS 
SYSTEM CAN GUIDE 
MAN TO PLANETS! 


NORTRONICS ASTRONERTIAL: 
THE ONE GUIDANCE CONCEPT 
READY NOW FOR THE DAY MAN 
FIRST EXPLORES THE PLANETS! 


Astronertial Naviga- 

2 VWV® o tion and Guidance has 
Os LY been under continuous 
7RO™ refinement since 1946. 


The only operational guidance con- 
cept capable of interplanetary naviga- 
tion, it is. applicable today to missiles, 
manned aircraft, surface ships and 
submarines. Astronertial typifies the 
years-ahead thinking of Northrop 
Corporation and all of its divisions. 
The Corporation’s continuing goal: 
design concepts for tomorrow, hard- 
ware for today—in a balanced flow— 
developed and delivered on time, and 
at minimum cost. 


NORTHROP 
CORPORATION 


formerly Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Beverly Hills, California 


Now in production, the USAF 
T-38, America’s first super- 
sonic trainer, combines Century- 
Series performance with unique 
economy,ease of maintainability. 


Demanding test for advanced 
U.S. weapon systems is the XQ-4 
supersonic target drone,soon to 
be followed by the even faster 
and more sophisticated XQ-4A. 


The N-156F counterair fighter 
is designed to provide friendly 
free nations effective tactical 
defense—at little more than half 
the cost of comparable fighters. 


Circle No. 9 on Reader Service Card. 








‘BUSINESS FLYING 





’Copters Prove Profitable in Oil Fields 


Petroleum Helicopters, Inc., Lafay- 
ette, La. is proving that rotary-wing 
aircraft can more than pay their way. 

Serving Southern Louisiana’s oil in- 
dustry in the marshy, often impassable 
bayous and on the off-shore drilling 
platforms along the coast, Petroleum 
Helicopters do seismic exploration, 
gravity, scintillometer and magnetome- 
ter surveys, pipeline patrol, and surface 
geological searches at a fraction of the 


time and cost of conventional methods. 

To do the job, Petroleum Helicop- 
ters uses a fleet of 45 aircraft—includ- 
ing Sikorsky S-55s, S-58s, turbine-pow- 
ered Alouettes, and a variety of Bell 
models. 

Five refueling bases and seven radio 
bases are located along the Louisiana 
coast, keeping the helicopters in con- 
stant land radio contact and allowing 
extension of operations without having 





Model View of New French Transport 


Feeder liner Max Holste MH-250 
Super Broussard due to fly soon with 
Pratt & Whitney R1340 piston engines 
ultimately will use French Turbomeca 
Bastan, Lycoming T53 or Armstrong 
Siddeley P-182 engines. MH-250 will 
carry 17-22 passengers, has range of 
about 900 miles. 
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MH-250 Specifications 








Description 17-22 passenger transport 
Weights 

Empty , 8.85! Ibs. 
Gross 14,063 Ibs. 
Performance 

Max. speed 225 mph 
Cruise speed 199 mph 
Rate of climb 1,570 fpm 
Max range 1,062 mi. 





to return home for fuel and rT 
repairs. 

Biggest operating area of Petro. im 
Helicopters at present is transport: on 
of workers and materials to and m 
off-shore drilling rigs. 

With helicopters, drillers have found 
portal-to-portal pay costs and overtime 
charges are sharply reduced. A heli- 
copter can save seven hours of non- 
productive wage costs per roundirip 
for every man stationed on a rig. 

Most off-shore operations require 
three boats per platform: one for sched- 
uled service; another for stand-by 
emergency use; and a third for on- 
shore stand-by. Two three-place Bells 
can handle several platforms and cut 
the support requirement to a single 
less-elaborate boat used to haul heavy, 
cargo. At their average speed of 75 
mph, the Bells can make 30 roundtrips 
to the boat’s one. 

One portion of off-shore helicopter 
service cannot be measured in dollars. 
Drillers report that when their crews 
find a helicopter is tending the rig, 
morale goes up, and turn-over rates go 
down. Knowing that an airborne ambu- 
lance is available on minute’s notice 
means a lot to men in a dangerous 
profession—especially when marooned 
75 miles at sea. Petroleum Helicopters 
is called upon to make an average of 
one mercy flight per week. 

The rate charged for a two-passenger 
Bell is around $4,500 per month plus 
$25 per flight hour. 

Petroleum Helicopters was formed in 
1949, with R. L. Suggs as president. 
The fleet then consisted of three heli- 
copters, and a total production person- 
nel of six men. The company is now 
valued at over $6 million, with $2 mil- 
lion in aircraft, and carries on an aver- 
age 15,000 passengers per month for a 
distance of 150,000 miles. Employes 
currently number 145, with 50 pilots 
and some 60 mechanics who do al! the 
firm’s maintenance and overhaul. 


. . . Business Flying Briefs 


e Fulton Conversion Co., Southbury, 
Conn. has received supplemental type 
certificate from FAA for its 190-hp 
conversion of Cessna 170A and | 70B 
airplanes. Lycoming O-435-C (O-4- 5-1) 
engine and Hartzell controllable pro- 
peller are used in the conversion 


© Acquisition of Aircraft Radio ‘ orp. 
by Cessna Aircraft Co. is now of ial. 
ARC will be transferred to Cessna 1s 4 
subsidiary with the same name. No 
change in ARC managemen i 
planned. 
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Jon-Users Hurt Aid Bill, $10 Million Cut 


By Mel Sokol 
Airports Editor 


Administration forces may have lost 
n most counts in their fight against 
senate passage of the Airport Aid Bill 
S.1), but they were successful in mak- 
ing one big $10-million point: Many 
states aren’t using funds now available 
to the tune of millions of dollars. 

While the $465 million voted by the 
Senate was a flat rejection of the Ad- 
ministration’s stand on no aid for ter- 
minals and “beyond-the-gate” items, 
FAA Administrator E. R. “Pete” Que- 
sada produced this convincing evidence 
that brought changes in the bill finally 
passed (see box): 

® In the current year, over $12 mil- 
lion is locked up in apportionments to 
18 states that don’t need it or can’t 
use it. 

© Of the 18, 14 have never made 
full use of funds apportioned to them 
in the four years since the present $63 
million annual program has existed. 

® Historically, between 17% and 
20% of total state apportioned funds 
remain unused. 

An AMERICAN AVIATION analysis re- 
veals that over half the current unused 
$12 million is locked up in apportion- 
ments to five states: Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, and North Dakota, each of 
which has over $1 million remaining 
in the federal till, and South Dakota, 
which has in excess of $2.25 million. 

All five are among the 14 states 
which have yet to utilize all funds allo- 
cated to them in the past four years. 
The others are Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wy- 


oming. Funds allocated to the District 
of Columbia are virtually never obli- 
gate 


In addition, Indiana, Nevada, and 
Rhove Island are not expected to be 
able ‘o make full use of their allocation 
for f cal 1959. 

L: t year, the National Association 
of S te Aviation Officials, the Airport 
Oper tors Council, and the American 
Asso ation of Airport Executives con- 
duct’ | a joint national airport survey 
cove: ng the four years, July 1, 1958, 
to Ju e 30, 1962. 

Ac ording to the survey, Nebraska, 
whic has yet to use its full share of 
feder ‘ly allocated funds, will have 
need or $3,426,632 for airport devel- 
opme t over and above funds available 
and. . ticipated from local and state 
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sources. It may have been this that 
prompted Nebraska’s Rep. Glenn Cun- 
ningham (R) during last year’s federal 
aid hearings to urge that each state be 
allowed to take its own time in match- 
ing offered federal funds, and not be 
compelled to act within the compara- 
tively short period of two years. 

Under the $100 million annual aid 
funds voted in S.1, Nebraska’s need will 
be amply met. A total of $4,807,080 
would be made available to it over the 
next four years under the area/popula- 
tion state apportionment formula. 

South Dakota, with $2.25 million of 
unused credit, similarly would be en- 
titled to an added total allocation of 
over $4 million under the bill, although 
the survey places the state’s added need 
at only $874,182. 

On the other hand, New York’s total 
share of $16.5 would fall considerably 
short of its estimated need of $68 mil- 
lion additional funds to carry through 
some $135 million in airport projects 


Airport aid, Senate style—, 
e Result: Passed by 63-22 majority. 


e Term: Four years (until June 30, 
1963) instead of five. 


® Funds: $465 million total; also 
$65 million instead of $75 million 
to current fiscal year emergency 
fund. 


e New Policy: State apportioned 
funds unused after two years revert 
to FAA Administrator’s discretion- 
ary fund, will not be reapportioned 
as in the past. 
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planned over the four-year survey pe- 
riod. 

A study of the situation could sway 
Congressmen to support the Admini- 
stration’s proposal for a 50/50 rather 
than a 75/75 division of federal aid 
moneys between the states and the 
FAA Administrator’s discretionary 
fund when the companion House fed- 
eral aid bill, H.R. 1011, comes up for 
consideration. 

In cross-examination before the 
House Commerce Committee, Quesada 
stated no survey has been made of why 
the failure of some states to make full 
use of funds apportioned to them. A 
check of the FAA Division of Airports, 
which is charged with screening or re- 
viewing project applications, revealed 
the reasons are several and varied. 

In some cases, projects are ruled out 
because of ineligibility of the work for 
federal aid. In some, the project rates 
but the local sponsor doesn’t. (Cham- 
bers of commerce, for example, are not 
eligible sponsors.) 

In still others, a sponsor may fail to 
go through with a programmed project, 
or fail to obtain anticipated local/state 
matching funds in the fiscal year for 
which the project is programmed. 

No two situations are alike, but it 
is apparent that whatever the reasons 
for this failure, it already has cost a 
potential $10 million in emergency 
funds which might otherwise have been 
voted in S.1 for fiscal 1959. 


At present, a state loses only a por- 
tion of its unused funds at the end of 
a two-year period. Under the amend- 
ment passed by the Senate, it stands to 
lose all. 





TYPICAL OF BI-LEVEL CONSTRUCTION to provide separation of incoming 
and outgoing traffic is this view of the new Portland (Ore.) International Airport 


terminal building. John J. Winn, Jr., is general manager. 
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Smoothness of Turboprop Is Deceptive; 
Vibration Is There, But It’s Dampened 


trolled, its higher frequency can be 
very damaging to the structure on 
which it is mounted. 

To damp the vibration effects of the 
Lockheed Electra’s Allison 501-D13s, 
the Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. had to 


The improved vibration characteris- 
tics of turboprop engines sometimes 
give the impression that there are no 
disturbing forces at all. But the vibra- 
tion is there, just as it is in any moving 
system, and, if not adequately con- 





REAR MOUNTING 


COOLING 
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POWERPLANT er} 
CENTER OF GRAVITY 3 






TWO FRONT 
MOUNTINGS 






ALLISON 50!-DI3 
PROPJET ENGINE 


COMBINED ELASTIC CENTER 
OF MOUNTING SYSTEM 











MAIN ENGINE MOUNTS are at each side of reduction gear, and take all torque 
and heavy loads. Third mount—on diffuser section—supports engine but takes no 
torsion. System developed by Lord for Electras weighs 23 Ibs. per engine. 





AER LINGUS - IRISH AIR LINES 


5 





NOW-4 SUPERBLY MAINTAINED 
0-47 DOUGLAS DAKOTAS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Maintained in first-class condition. Fully modi- 

fied to C.A.A. Standards. Replacement doublers 

and attach angles fitted to centre section and 
wings. P. & W. 1830—92 Engines. Hamilton Standard 
23E50 Props. Toilet. Buffet. 32 passenger seats. Movable 
bulkhead gives variety of layouts. Full airline radio 
including V.O.R. and Gee Mk. I1. 


PRICE ex Dublin Airport ‘‘as is” condition $70,600 
each for full details cable, write 


CHIEF BUYER (TECHNICAL) AER LINGUS DUBLIN AIRPORT 
CABLES——AER LINGUS DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card. 
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analyze each possible source o! dis- 
turbance. 


Main offenders were the pro; ler, 
turning at 1,020 rpm, the compr jsor- 
turbine combination, turning at | },820 
rpm and the turbulence of the jc: ex- 


haust. 

Lord’s toughest problem, however, 
was dictated by the engine itself. The 
501 has a considerably higher power- 
weight ratio than most piston engines, 
and the higher power and lower frontal 
area dictate a stiffer engine mounting, 
But the lower weight demands a softer 
mount. The required design, therefore, 
had to be a balanced compromise. 

Lord’s answer was a three-point sus- 
pension system of bonded rubber 
mountings in which there is no metal 
contact—even at extreme shock load 
conditions. The two forward mountings 
are designed to carry vertical, lateral 
and longitudinal loads, while the rear 
mount takes vertical loads and acts as 
a two-directional link for fore and aft 
thermal expansion. 

The rear mount also serves to resist 
the pitching moments created by the 
gyroscopic action of the propeller and 
compressor-turbine. 

Since the skin temperature at the 
rear attachment is nearly 600F, Lord 
incorporated an integral cooling system 
into the rear mount. Total weight of 
Lord’s “Dynafocal” mounting system is 
23 Ibs. on each engine. 


Lord mounts for Electra 





. . . Forward Mount 





.. . Aft Mount 
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By Bill Combs 
Engineering Editor 


Instrument landing conditions con- 
tribute to nearly one-third of all civil 
and military air accidents and cause 
thousands of hours of flight delays each 
year. An automatic landing system is 
the only thing that can make a sharp 
cut in these figures, for many experts 
feel that the development of ILS (In- 
strument Landing System) has gone 
about as far as it can go. 

Two types of automatic landing are 
now being flight tested, and may well 
hold the key to an operational method 
of bringing pilots through traffic onto 
the runway “hands-off” in all kinds of 
weather. These two versions are: 

* Bell Automatic Landing System 
developed by Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 
Avionics Division, which locks on the 
airplane and, using a ground-based 
radar-computer combination, makes 
corrections through the autopilot. 

* British Blind Landing Experimental 
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Automatic Landing—Key To All-Weather Flying 


Unit devised by the Royal Aeronautical 
Establishment, which uses ILS for ap- 
proach guidance and Magnetic Leader 
Cable with radio altimeter for landing 
guidance. 

In the Bell system, simplicity—par- 
ticularly in airborne equipment—is a 
basic design criterion. No new elec- 
tronics equipment has been added to 
the airplane, and no special devices 
such as angle-of-attack indicators or 
accelerometers are used. 

Bell decided at the beginning of its 
program that altimeters would not be 
used as a landing guide because of the 
atmospheric errors and dynamic lag 
associated with aneroid types, and the 
terrain-variation problems of height- 
seeking radar types. All altitude infor- 
mation is from a ground radar signal 
echoing off a corner reflector on the 
airplane and interpreted by the ground 
computers. 

Results of over 2,000 landings show 
the longitudinal accuracy of the radar 
to be between 22 and 100 ft. depend- 





ing on the glide slope angle, and lateral 
deviation to be 10 ft. 

In designing the computer, the ver- 
tical system required the greatest com- 
plexity. Altitude commands, expressed 
as a function of range-to-go, are com- 
pared with the radar-measured altitude 
of the airplane, and errors are filtered 
out in the pitch command computer, 
then transferred into pitch commands 
to be transmitted to the autopilot 
through the data link. With an appro- 
priate ground transmitter, the conven- 
tional ILAS (Instrument Low Ap- 
proach System) receivers may be used 
as the data link. The airplane’s altitude 
response measured by the radar closes 
the loop. 

Most complicated portion of the ver- 
tical system is the airplane-autopilot 
combination. This problem has been 
resolved, however, using four well- 
defined parameters: airspeed, a time 
constant representing the lag of flight 
path response, the airplane-autopilot 
undamped natural frequency, and a 


Bell Automatic Landing System is designed for a minimum of new equipment. 





Pilot can follow the ILAS loco! 
izer to @ point some four miles 
from touchdown with coupler in 
« localizer and altitude-hold 
mode, in level flight. Lock-on by 
the system occurs at this point 
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Pilot closes the guidance loop by 
shifting to an WLAS frequency 
which is modulated by the pitch 
and bank commands generated 
by the ground equipment 
Lateral correction starts im- 
mediately, while pitch com- 
mand remains at rero—imply- 
ing continued level flight 


When the command glide path 
is reached, the LAS shows a 
“fly-down” signal and descent 
along the glide slope is begun 









MOBILE TRAILER CONTAINING RADAR AND COMPUTER 


When the airplane reaches flare- 
out, the nose is rotated. At three 
seconds before touchdown—at 
two fps vertical velocity—a 
signal tells the pilot—or auto- 
pilot to perform the decrabbing 
maneuver 








—— 
















British Blind Landing Experimental Unit uses Magnetic Leader Cable for landing guidance. 





P erforms normal ILS At about 300-ft. the airplane 
a h except for use of the enters the Magnetic Leader Cable 
e tie speed control system and a signal primes a 


sequence switching circuit and 








changes azimuth contro! from 
ILS locolizer to Leader Cable 


MAGNETIC LEADER CABLE 


At 150-ft. the ILS glide path 
signal into the autopilot is dis- 
connected 






ILS LOCALIZER 





At about 60-ft. the flareout is 
begun ond the throttles are 
closed. When the airplane 
reaches 20-ft. the Leader Cable 
azimuth is disconnected and the 
final alignment for touchdown is 
made 






After touchdown, auto-pilot is ‘ 


disengaged and the pilot takes CTY 


over steering and braking. 
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damping ratio of airplane-autopilot 
pitching. 

Lateral computer system design is 
much simpler, and is similar to ILAS 
couplers. Bank angle commands are 
generated as a function of cross-track 
error and velocity. An added integral 
term washes out trim and component 
drift errors. 

Bell has taken every step to make its 
system as reliable as possible. Redun- 
dancy is provided where needed, with 
two radars and two computers making 
up a single installation. 

The British Blind Landing Experi- 
mental Unit (BLEU) uses ILS for azi- 
muth and glide path approach guid- 
ance. 

Below about 150 ft. another guidance 
system comes into play. Azimuth for 
the landing phase is provided by the 
Magnetic Leader Cable, and vertical 
height information is obtained from the 
radio altimeter. 

The Magnetic Leader Cable system 
consists of two cables laid parallel to 
the runway centerline and 250 ft. on 
each side of it. At any point between 
the cables, the difference in magnetic 
field due to the current in them is an 
indication of the horizontal distance 
of a point—in this case the airplane— 
from the centerline. The airborne por- 
tion of the cable system is a rotating 
loop aerial feeding a simple three-tube 
receiver whose output is a low-level dc 
similar to that of ILS receivers. 

The radio altimeter is used for height 
information to be differentiated for 
holding the airplane to its exponential 
flight path at low altitude. It is fre- 
quency modulated, operating in the 
4,200-mec range with what is said to be 
better than plus or minus 2-ft. error. 

One unusual feature of the British 
system is the use of automatic speed 
control, which maintains airspeed at a 
preselected value throughout approach 
and closes the throttles at flareout. This 
device was incorporated because of the 
effect of engine thrust on the amount 
of runway used during flareout, a con- 
dition more critical with jets than with 
piston-powered aircraft. 

A cockpit display is provided to al- 
low the pilot to monitor the approach. 
It has no new instruments, but has 
warning flags to alarm the pilot of any 
departure from a normal approach. 

In flight tests with Vickers Varsity 
and Canberra aircraft, the British sys- 
tem has obtained rms displacements of 
under 12 ft. laterally from the runway 
centerline, and 800 ft. longitudinally 
from the glide path. 

IATA (International Air Transport 
Assn.) terms automatic landing “inevi- 
table,” and FAA is developing a system 
for use by 1963. 
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Ratchet Wrench 

A special small ratchet wrench is 
being made by Milbar Corp., Cleve- 
land. Outside diameter of the wrench 
head does not exceed the diameter of 
the head flange on a twelve point screw 
which means there is no overlap to 
interfere when bolting or nutting in 
tight places. 

Circle No. 118 on Reader Service Card. 





Noise Muffs 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is making a new type pro- 
tective ear cup called the M-S-A Noise- 
foe Mark II. In addition to giving 
maximum noise suppression, the Noise- 
foe is said to offer more wearing com- 
fort and greater ease of maintenance 
than previous types. It has contoured 
ear cup flanges, covered with either 
soft foam-filled or grease-filled vinyl 
pouches to insure sealing contact with 
the face. Weight is less than 10 ozs. 

Circle No. 119 on Reader Service Card. 














Music In The Sky 


Muzak Corp., N.Y. has designed a 
tape recorder to be installed in jet air- 
liners. The system will provide passen- 
gers with background music to add to 
the pleasure of their trip. The recorder 
has a 3-3% ips tape speed, with a play- 
ing time of two hrs. per tape. The unit 
weighs 22 lIbs., and takes only 2 a 
standard ATR rack for storage. Power 
required is 27.5 v. dc, 3 amp. or 400 
cycle, 115 v. ac, 1 amp. or 27.5 v. de 
2 amp. 

Circle No. 120 on Reader Service Card. 
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Flow Valves 


Auto-Ponents, Inc., Bellwood, IIL, 
has a new line of flow control valves 
with forged aluminum bodies and stain- 
less-steel passages. The valves are de- 
signed for pressures to 3,000 psi and 
have oversize passages and ports which 
make them particularly suitable for 
hydraulic circuits. Flow adjustments 
under full pressure are possible with 
the compensating pressure gland which 
uses a “Quad-Ring” seal. The seal al- 
lows self-alignment without leakage or 
abnormal wear. A pointed needle with 
fine vernier threads insures precise flow 
adjustments. The ball check is ‘ery 
sensitive. It opens or closes on ‘oW 
differentials because of the booster ef- 
fect of its enclosure. Aeronautical tbe 
sizes from 1/8” to %4” are availabk 

Circle No. 121 on Reader Service Co: 


. . . Product Briefs 


® Microwave radiation detector—Er <- 
son Products Co., San Francisco. is 
offering this detector of high-inten ‘y 
radar beams. The Erickson Microw /€ 
Radiation Detector has a neon |. 1t 
and earphone, both of which w © 
of potentially dangerous radar bea’ 's. 
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Soud volume is governed by near- 
ness of individual to radar transmit- 
ter. it operates at all frequencies, and 


the maker says it can detect powerful | 


radar % mile away. Erickson says the 
device can also be used to detect leaky 
waveguide joints. 

Circle No. 122 on Reader Service Card. 


e Plastic paneling—G. H. Bauman 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Long Island, has intro- 
duced a fiberglass reinforced plastic in- 
terior paneling for aircraft. Laid up on 
a plaster mold with stiffening ribs 
molded in, the panels are lighter than 
aluminum and have proved better than 
metal or fabric-covered balsa panels. 
Circle No. 123 on Reader Service Card. 


. . . Technical Literature 


* Adjustable storage racks—Pictorial 
folder describing line of adjustable 
racks has been prepared by Palmer- 
Shile Co., Detroit, Mich. Racks are 


three-shelf units with each shelf cap- 


able of holding up to 5,000 Ibs. 
Circle No. 124 on Reader Service Card. 


¢ Demineralizers—Penfield Mfg. Co., | 


Meriden, Conn., has a brochure de- 
scribing Penfield “Packaged” demin- 
eralizers. Complete specifications on 
the company’s automatic mono-column 
demineralizer, which comes with pre- 
generated resins, are included. 

Circle No. 125 on Reader Service Card. 


¢ Teflon tubing—Bulletin from Conti- | 
nental-Diamond Fibre Corp. describes | 


line of thin-walled paste-extruded tub- 
ing and spaghetti extruded Teflon. The 


2-color, 4-page brochure presents in 
tabular form complete lists of electrical 
and physical properties of tubing, with 
m~ t method for each property in- 
Icateord 


C 'e No, 126 on Reader Service Card. 





earch and development—Fed- 
er. Aviation Agency has published 
a search and Development pro- 
gr. ; and progress report. This re- 
po is a summary of the programs 
esi lished and the progress made 
in 2veloping the nation’s airways 
Sy n. 
projects presently under way 

or ow being planned are outlined, 
Wi a description of the objectives 
be sought. 

® manual can be purchased for 
70 ents from the Supt. of Docu- 
mc s, Government Printing Office, 
W: :ington 25, D.C. 
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by G.A.A. 
NAPIER ELAND 
Convair Conversion 








The ELAND conversion gives to operators 


HIGHER PROFITS 
IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 
EXTENDED SERVICE LIFE 


EASIER AND CHEAPER 
MAINTENANCE 


GREATER SAFETY AND 
PASSENGER APPEAL 


The Eland-powered Canadair 540 Is now in production 


NAPIER 


NAPIER ENGINES ING. Suite 909, Dupont Circle Building, 


1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Telephone : NOrth 7-9300 to 7-9304 
—_—~ SUBSIDIARY OF D. NAPIER & SON LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
——S——_- A Member of The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Aviation Group 
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. . » Transport 


Charles P. Graddick clocked 39 years 
of service with the Post Office and the 
airline industry before he retired on 
January 31. Considered one of country’s 
leading postal specialists, Graddick 
entered the Department in 1910 and was 
overseer of air mail activities for many 
years. He left the Post Office and served 
as air cargo director for United Air 
Lines from 1940 to 1947 and then as 
v.p. of Slick Airways from 1947 to 1949. 
Following his work with Slick, Graddick 
returned to the Post Office. 

Federal Aviation Agency has added 
Brig. Gen. George S. Cassady to its 
roster as Deputy Director in the Bureau 
of Air Traffic Management. Gen. Cassady 
is a 1932 graduate of Randolph Field 
and a former pilot with United Air Lines. 





Cassady Wiser 

F. C. Wiser has been elected v.p.- 
operations by American Airlines and two 
executive changes have been made in the 
company’s Passenger Sales department. 
Richard W. Baker, as director-commer- 
cial sales, will head up a new division 
which will specialize in the development 
of travel directly from prospective users. 





Baker Potter 


C. C. Potter is director of agency, inter- 
line and vacation sales for American, 
another new division in the company. 

U.S. Navy presented its highest civilian 
award to TWA President Charles S. 
Thomas at ceremonies in Washington. 
Thomas was honored for his “dis- 
tinguished contributions to the nation and 
the United States Navy .. .” 

Enrique J. Fierro has been appointed 
general representative for North America 
for Aerolineas Argentinas. 

BOAC has moved J. Ross Stainton, a 
well known figure in Canadian and U.S. 
airline circles, to general manager West- 
ern Routes. He succeeds Gilbert Lee. 
who becomes Chief Commercial Manager. 

Capital Airlines has promoted two of 
its long-time employes to assistant v.p. 
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Raymond 


Norling 


positions. Alfred H. Norling who joined 
the airline as an economic analyst in 
1945, moves into the position of assist- 
ant v.p. for economic planning and Earl 
Raymond assumes the same position in 
maintenance. 


. . » Manufacturing/Military 


Ward Davis, a veteran in instrument 
flight training, has been elected president 





People who work in the aviation in- 

dustry have a deep-seated camaraderie 
that is peculiar to their group. When a 
member of this fraternity retires to the 
sidelines it isn’t often that members of 
the clan can do enough for him. 
* For instance, take when J. B. (Judd) 
Walker retired from ATA just a short 
while back. Judd had been in the busi- 
ness since he joined Inland Air Lines 
in 1938—two decades ago. For the past 
15 years he had been with ATA in the 
tariff division. And most of that time 
was spent trying to make it easier for 
bewildered airline agents to wade 
through the maze of rules and regu- 
lations which make it next to impos- 
sible to find a happy ticket buyer. It 
was up to Judd to simplify for agents 
the task of explaining family-half-fare- 
Tuesday-only tickets to passengers who 
want a simple roundtrip night coach 
from Washington to Miami via Atlanta 
with the Atlanta-Miami portion day 
coach and the Miami-Washington por- 
tion tourist and then a one-way first- 
class ticket from Washington to Balti- 
more when the flight stops at Friend- 
ship Airport anyway. 

Judd did a fine job of this with his 
Official Tariff, the “Big Black Book.” 
So, when the time came for him to 
step aside the airline people who 
worked with him wanted to do some- 
thing different to show that they were 
part of this airline camaraderie. They 
did. They all pitched in and bought 
him one share of common stock in 
each of the 26 trunk and local carriers 
represented in the Air Traffic Con- 





SIDELIGHTS 


and director of Dalto Corp., 1 .nv- 
facturers of the Dalto Visual Flight »im- 
ulator Attachment. Office is in the ; ‘otel 
Continental at Idlewild Airport. 

Vertol Aircraft Corp. has appo:nted 
Friedrich L. Doblhoff director of cngi- 
neering. Doblhoff was formerly <hief 
engineer of the helicopter division of 
McDonnell Aircraft. 

W. A. (Dick) Pulver, for the past year 
chief engineer of Lockheed Aircraft’s 
Georgia division, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager for the divi- 
sion. A veteran in the aircraft industry, 
Pulver has been with Lockheed since 
1936 except for one brief period. The 
company also announced that Arthur E, 
Flock, formerly chief advanced systems 
research engineer, succeeds Pulver. 

Lynn D. Richardson, associated for a 
number of years with Beech Aircraft 
Corp. as v.p.-military sales and with 
Boeing prior to that, has been named 
v.p.-sales for Solar Aircraft Co. 





ference. This amounts to more than 
just a memento of the “old days” for 
Judd. As a coupon clipper, he has to 
remember the crowd now every time 
he checks his wealth with the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

® Judd isn’t the only one in the family 
circle to strike it rich, however. Did 
you hear about National Airline’s pas- 
senger agent Wilfred M. Winter and 
his brother-in-law, Wayne H. Drake, 
an Eastern Air Lines flight engineer 
who has been with Captain Eddie for 
the past 16 years? These unbewhis- 
kered prospectors got curious about re- 
ports of Kentucky producing more 
than one kind of fuel and formed the 
Creek Oil Co. of Coral Gables. Wil 
fred, with his degree in geology, made 
a study of some worked-over claims 
in Davey Crockett’s land while on 
leave from National and this past sum- 
mer the brothers-in-law made a strike. 
Last reports said they are sipping Ken- 
tucky’s black juleps at the rate of 168 
barrels a day from four different wells. 
As only fate could stack the cards, the 
114 acres Wilfred and Wayne lcased 
were a farm that was to be forec\ sed 
the next day on account of taxe. A 
touch of winter sent Wilfred bac. to 
Florida where he is with Nationa! but 
come warm weather, he and W yne 
will be boring into some more  ¢n- 
tucky farm land. 

Speaking of riches, and just to 10W 
that there are two sides to every « oud 
that has a silver lining, what gr ter 
break could Northwest, TWA and ap- 
ital have had than for labor tro: bles 
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just as its three newest competitors en- 
tered the Florida business? It would 
have taken the newcomers years and 
bundles of money to win the identifica- 
tion handed them by the demand for 
seats. The inroad they were able to 
make has continued to hurt Eastern. 
It has hurt to the extent that the com- 
pany has been conducting one of the 
old-time “blitzes” in a major drive to 
get passengers back in the fold. 
*Time flies so fast it catches up and 
it may surprise some people to know 
that John Brancker, traffic director for 
IATA, has rounded out 30 years in the 
airline business. He started with Im- 
perial Airways, now BOAC. Another 
one in the news who is no Johnny- 
come-lately to the business is Conti- 
nental Air Lines’ Bob Six. Just last 
month he marked his 21st anniversary 
as president of the company, which 
started life as Varney Air Transport. 

* Sidelighting a couple of other events 
in industry, Roberto Lim, general traf- 
fic manager for Philippine Air Lines, 
is now the father of seven. Some say 
this is an airline record, but it seems 
that Ed Sullivan, western regional man- 
ager for Hawaiian Airlines and a re- 
gional vice president with the Gray 
Line Association, is a prime contender 
for the title. There have been no re- 
ports on his activities lately. 

*And Wilbur Morrison, Pan Am’s 
executive vice president and head of 
the Latin American division in Miami, 
may think that Christmas is over. But 
for him it isn’t. His was the most pro- 
vocative of all Christmas cards and is 
still being talked about at many airline 
Stops 

*Recent delivery of a sparkling, over- 
hauled C-47 to Argentina’s Public 
Health Service by Calair International, 
Santa Monica was an event with no 
small share of background color. 

Norman Maher, advertising manager 
of General Logistics, Pasadena, tells it 
this way: 

The aircraft, a surplus World War 
Il C--7, wound up as a restaurant-top 
displa’ in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
That s until a highway program made 
both ‘ie restaurant and C-47 surplus. 

Car International bought the air- 
crait, shipped it to California and en- 
gage. Volitan Aviation, Inc. of Pa- 
coim« to rebuild it. General Logistics 
enter. | the picture when Volitan got 


into se details of quick conversion 
equip \ent—tiedowns, seat racks, litter 
brack s, ete—to set up a hospital-like 


inter: — for carriage of polio-stricken 
patie’ « and doctors from small fields 
throu. ,out Argentina. 

Th purchase of the rebuilt C-47 was 
under ritten by the people of Argen- 


tina contributions to a polio fund 
drive 
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to force Eastern to close shop recently 
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FASTENERS 


Comments of regular users of HUCK FAS- 
TENERS tell the story. 


“70% saving in our assembly cost”’. 
“50% faster than previous methods”. 


“We use them wherever possible be- 
cause of their strength and sealing 
qualities”. 


‘Every fastener is automatically 
“torqued” identically”. 


“They don’t slip, strip or wear loose”. 


Thousands of smart manufacturers have dis- 
covered that HUCK fasteners are truly the 
BETTER way to do their fastening job. 


So mechanically predetermined is the result 
of the HUCK fastening system that unskilled 
operators can produce professional grade 
work almost immediately, at up to thirty 
fasteners per minute. Materials, sizes and 
head styles to meet your specific requirements, 


Give us your fastening problems, our years of 
experience are at your 
service. 
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— STATISTICS 


Summary of U.S. Airline Traffic for November 1958 vs. November 1957 


Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official CAB Data 


% Available 
Revenue Passengers Revenue Passenger Miles Total Ton-Miles Rev. Traffic Ton Miles Used 


Airlines 1958 1957 %Change 1958 1957 % Change «1958 1957 %Change 1958 1957 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 


DOMESTIC 


American ‘ 415,402 354,928 
Braniff : 77,237 70,887 
Capital * } 25,677 124,912 
Continental $ 35,494 29,311 
Delta i 121,852 101,844 
Eastern * I 265,553 

National ' 79,588 

Northeast 77 ‘ 31,673 

Northwest ’ { 

Trans World t 193,343 

United ‘ 402,347 

Western . 54,321 


TOTALS . 1,793,427 ‘1,801,357 
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TERRITORIAL 


Caribair d 1,321 
Hawaiian J 4,316 
Trans Pacific s 1,60! 


TOTALS ( . 7,238 


LOCAL SERVICE 


Allegheny 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier 
Lake Central 
Mohawk 
North Central 
Ozark 
Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 
West Coast 
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TOTALS 


HELICOPTER SERVICE 


Chicago 169 109 17,104 
Los Angeles 84 73 13,021 
New York J 169 9 19,385 


TOTALS 422, “281 49,510 
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American 

Braniff 

Delta .. 

Eastern, Overseas 
San Juan 
Bermuda 
Mexico 

National 

Northwest 
Hawaiian 

Panagra 

Pan American, System 
Latin American 
Atlantic 
Pacific 
PDX/SEA-HON. 
Alaska , 

Trans Caribbean 

Trans World 

United 

Western 


TOTALS 
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Alaska 

Alaska Coastal 
Cordova 

Ellis 

Nor. Consolidated 
Pacific Northern 
Reeve 

Wien 


TOTALS 33 12,188 
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* Figures reflect strike period. 
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Lufthansa: Europe’s fastest growing carrier; TAI eyes 


Tahiti service; Paris fights fog at Orly with snow 


By Anthony Vandyk 


There is no question that the fastest 
growing airline in Europe is Lufthansa. 
In 1958 the German carrier’s capacity 
was 51% greater than in 1957. Despite 
this big extension, load factors hardly 
suffered. The over-all load factor in 
1958 was 50.3% against 53.1% the 
previous year. The passenger load fac- 
tor dropped from 57.2% to 53.6%. 
Lufthansa’s biggest increase was in 
freight traffic which was up a whopping 
70% over 1957. Passenger traffic in- 
creased 45% with the biggest growth 
on European services (60% up). The 
only route where no significant increase 
in traffic resulted in 1958 was that to 
South America. 


* TAI looks ahead—tThere is plenty 
of significance in the action of French 
airline TAI in opening a West Coast 
office (at 6030 Wilshire Boulevard, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.). The carrier 
makes no secret of its ambition to link 
French territories in the Southwest 
Pacific with the United States. TAI 
currently flies to the South Pacific from 
Paris via Asia. An international airport 
is being built at Tahiti and TAI would 
very much like to bring American 
tourists to this “island paradise.” At 
the moment the only way to reach 
Tahiti by air is by flying boat. Apart 
from the airport situation, which is 
being resolved, there are two major 
obstacles to be surmounted before TAI 
can implement its plan to link the 
U.S. West Coast with the Southwest 
Pacific: the route must be written into 
the new bilateral air transport agree- 
ment between the U.S. and France 
which it is hoped will replace that due 
to exp re later this year; and TAI must 
be deignated by the French govern- 
men! s the carrier to operate the route. 


* Ta. ‘ree shopping—Scotch at $2.10 
a fifi and cigarettes at $1.50 a carton 
are yng the items on sale at the 
rece! opened tax-free shopping cen- 
ter Brussels airport. The Belgians 
have \lowed the example of the Irish, 
Dutc’ and Danes in establishing such 
a fa ity at their main international 
airpy The terminal building at Brus- 
sels port, inaugurated last summer, 
is li d to the center of Brussels by 
a sp vial railroad. Passengers who 
check in at the Sabena building in 
dow wn Brussels go down a short 
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escalator to the train and arrive in the 
terminal building itself after a journey 
of just a few minutes. An escalator 
takes them up to the main concourse 
of the terminal building. Within the 
building a closed-circuit television sys- 
tem manufactured by Bell Telephone’s 
Belgian subsidiary is being used experi- 
mentally to provide arrival and depar- 
ture information. 


® Snow clears fog-—Experiments to 
clear fog in sub-zero conditions by the 
creation of artificial snow have shown 
promising results in France. Sponsored 
by the Paris Airport Authority, the 
tests involve the atomizing of either 
propane gas or silver iodide to form 
minute crystals of ice in the fog. This 
causes an artificial snowfall and at the 
same time improves visibility. Recently 
at Orly when fog closed the field the 
use of atomized propane gas increased 
visibility from 150 to 1,500 ft. 


® Lesson in politics—The Dutch policy 
of making use of their Royal family, 
their Prime Minister and their Foreign 
Minister to intervene in foreign air 
talks seems to pay off. By turning into 
national issues such matters as the 
granting of traffic rights at Houston 
and the reduction of KLM’s frequen- 
cies to Singapore the Dutch get high- 
level attention from foreign govern- 
ments of a type normally reserved for 
cold-war crises. The recent interven- 
tion of the Dutch Foreign Minister 
when the United Kingdom government 
wanted to reduce KLM’s frequency to 
Singapore resulted in postponement by 
the British government. In the U.S. 
many State Department officials have 
reason to remember how the Royal 
family as well as top ministers of the 
Dutch government played an impor- 
tant part in KLM getting traffic rights 
to Houston. Next major item on the 
Dutch program is a renewed attempt 
to get traffic rights for KLM to the 
West Coast. An all-out assault is likely 
to be made to gain this important 
objective. 


® Iberia’s high load factors—Because 
of low fares and poor surface com- 
munications, domestic air services are 
more successful in Spain than in any 
other European country. Iberia’s 16 
DC-3s, used almost exclusively on do- 


mestic flights, had an average passenger | 


load factor of 74.2% in 1958 com- 





pared with 55.5% for the Convair 440 
fleet and the 43.8% for the Super Con- 
stellation fleet. Average passenger load 
factor for domestic services was 70% 
against 45.8% for international serv- 
ices. The North Atlantic route con- 
tinues to be somewhat of a problem 
for the Spanish airline. In 1958 the 
eastbound passenger load factors were 
28.7% first class, 43.8% tourist and 
36.4% economy. Westbound the figures 
were rather better: 25.2%, 45.7% and 
41.1% respectively. 


* Dutch name DC-8s—KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines has dug back into aero- 
nautical history in choosing names for 
its DC-8 jets which are scheduled to 
go into service in 1960. Personalities, 
all of whom have played lasting rolls 
in aviation, to be honored are: Dr. 
Albert Plesman, founder of KLM; An- 
thony Fokker, aircraft constructor; 
Guglielmo Marconi, pioneer of wire- 
less communications; Thomas A. Edi- 
son, renown inventor; Sir Frank Whit- 
tle, pioneer of the jet engine; Nikolaus 
A. Otto, pioneer of the piston engine; 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, and Prof. 
Daniel Bernouilli, Dutch-born physicist. 
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10th Annual 


AIR TRANSPORT PROGRESS Issue 


The accent falls on the vital Air Transport Industry in 
the special May issue of Airlift Magazine. Here's an 
exceptional opportunity for you to direct your sales 
story to the core of the Air Transport Market . . . to 
the buying factors who will read then keep this im- 
portant issue as a year ‘round source of reference. 


Dynamic Editorial Coverage 


Offering the most comprehensive coverage of air trans- 
port ever undertaken by a business publication, staff 
experts of Airlift Magazine will report, analyze, and 
forecast such facets as 


¢ U. S. Industry Roundup . . . 1958: sad prelude to 
turbines; recession, labor and fare pinch profits 
despite record revenues. 

© Air Transport Equipment .. . first jets enter opera- 
tion, spur high load factors. A report of first 
results. 

* An exclusive financial report on the air transport 
market by Selig Altschul, financial editor. 


© Air Cargo . . . revenues up despite slight drop in 
traffic; strikes take toll of year-end rush. 

© The International Picture . . . analyzed by Airlift 
Magazine's international editors Anthony Vandyk 
and Jean Marie Riche. 

© A bible of air transport statistics . . . operating and 
maintenance costs; transports in service; traffic 
ratings; fuel and oil consumption; all based on 
exclusive Airlift Magazine survey. 


Plus the 20th Edition of the Air Transport Association's 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 


April 13 Closing Date 


Plan now to include the Air Transport Progress Issue 
of Airlift Magazine in your advertising schedule. 
Complete editorial coverage plus year ‘round selling 
provides a major advertising opportunity in a major 
aviation market . . . the Air Transport Industry. For 
additional information, contact the nearest regional 
advertising office. 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET—PLAZA 3-1100 @ WEST COAST: 8929 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—OLEANDER 5-9161 @ CHIC 4GO: 
139 N. CLARK STREET—CENTRAL 6-5804 @ CLEVELAND: HANNA BLDG., 1422 EUCLID AVENUE—PROSPECT 1-2420 @ FLORIDA: 208 ALMERIA 
AVENUE, CORAL GABLES, FLA.—HIGHLAND 4-8326 @ PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E), FRANCE—TRU 15-39 @ GENEVA: 10 RUE GRFNUS, 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—TEL: 321044 @ LONDON: NORALL & HART, 28 BRUTON STREET, LONDON W. 1, ENGLAND—GROSVENOR 8356 
TORONTO: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 12 RICHMOND STREET, EAST, TORONTO, CANADA—EMPIRE 4-2001 @ MONTREAL: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 


MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA—VICTOR 5-6898 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
World's Largest Aviation Publishers 


1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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TRANSPORT 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





How much a jet produces in 
revenue at extremely high load factor is 
shown graphically by American Airlines’ 
results for first 18 days of Boeing 707 op- 
eration New York-Los Angeles (one round- 
trip daily). Load factor for the period was 
99.5% —3,720 out of 3,751 available seats 
filled. Assuming equal division of traffic 
between first-class and coach, and includ- 
ing $10 per person surcharge, revenue 
was $542,600 for 18 days—or almost $30,- 
150 a day for one transcontinental round- 
trip. 


Big advertising campaign to 
promote fly-drive is planned by domestic 
airlines. They propose to finance it by 
collecting $1 from the car rental company 
every time a passenger makes a car res- 
ervation through an airline. Carriers 
would actively promote fly-drive during 
reservations calls, at counters, etc. CAB 
approval of the plan was asked some 
time ago, but there’s been no action yet. 


Danger signals are up for air- 
lines in several state legislatures. Last 
year, courts upheld Michigan's right to 
tax lessees of federal property, particu- 
larly defense plants. Now similar tax bills 
are pending in Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Missouri, Neb- 
raska and New York. And in many cases 
they're so broad that they would include 
airlines who lease public property. Indus- 
try will go all-out to fight what it says 
would be a crushing tax burden. 


Constructive discussions, but 
litle chance of action, seems to sum up 
Labor Secretary Mitchell's recent airline 
labor meeting. Management asked 
amendments to Railway Labor Act— 
secret ballot in strike votes, ban on juris- 
dictional strikes, time limit on length of 
mediation, no secondary boycotts. Airline 
labor leaders want no changes. Some 
carriers favor compulsory arbitration, but 
majority oppose it, as do unions. Con- 
gressional action on amendments is very 
unlikely this year. Airlines give higher 
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priority to working out some form of group 
bargaining with unions. 


Optimism about new planes is 
expressed by two local lines. Bonanza, 
which starts F-27 turboprop service in late 
March on two routes, looks for plane to 
produce a 15% to 20% gain in traffic. 
Phoenix-Salt Lake nonstop time will be 
chopped by one hour 15 mins. North Cen- 
tral, putting Convair 340s on some routes 
on Apr. 26, figures it can meet direct costs 
with 29% load factor (12.7 passengers on 
44-seat plane) against 34% on DC-3 (8.2 
passengers, 24 seats). 


When Hawaiian Airlines and 
Aloha Airlines go through with their plans 
and ask the CAB to approve guaranteed 
loans for new equipment purchases, the 
Board will set a precedent with its ruling, 
for this will be the first time two competing 
carriers asked for loan guarantees. No 
real problem is expected, and both loans 
are likely to win approval, but the com- 
petitive angle was not considered by 
Congress in writing the guaranteed loan 
legislation so the Board will be breaking 
new ground with its decision. 


Recent amendments to the 
British-Canadian air services agreement 
are expected to have an impact on the 
pending application by Qantas for au- 
thority to pick up international passengers 
on the U.S. west coast and carry them to 
New York. The British government is sup- 
porting Qantas before the CAB although 
the Canadian restrictions newly ap- 
proved would prohibit the kind of traffic 
rights the Aussies are seeking. 


Alitalia, whose only jet trans- 
port order is for DC-8s to be delivered in 
1961, is also interested in a smaller jet or 
turboprop plane—perhaps even two 
smaller sizes to cover the range of stage 
lengths flown by the Italian flag carrier. 
Douglas is making a presentation based 
on latest plans for the DC-9; the Convair 
880 is a definite possibility. 












AIRPORT / AIRWAYS 
AIRTRENDS 


An American Aviation/Aviation Daily Staff Report 





State aid in the form of loans 
up to $10,000 is being offered cities and 
counties in Montana for airport projects. 
The money may be borrowed from the 
Montana Aeronautics Commission for five 
years at no interest. 


AAAE has withdrawn from re- 
cently organized General Aviation Coun- 
cil, outgrowth of the former General Avia- 
tion Facilities Planning Group. Reason: It 
encompasses all phases of aviation—air 
carrier, military as well as general avia- 
tion, and wants to maintain its position 
to deal directly and independently with 
FAA and other organizations. 


A petition filed with FAA would 
re-establish the former Seattle regional 
office. Region would include Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


Only agricultural aviation sur- 
vey will be made by National Aviation 
Trades Association this year. Contrary to 
former practice, FAA plans none. 


Scattered pilot reports have 
raised doubt in some quarters of validity 
of data collected in initial January field 
survey conducted as part of nationwide 
FAA general aviation traffic study. Fail- 
ure of investigating teams to contact pilots 
in a number of instances at airports and 
during survey period designated has 
prompted National Business Aircraft As- 
sociation to poll its membership on 
whether or not their flight activity was re- 
ported. Result will be turned over to Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, consulting engineers 
engaged on the project, to help verify 
validity of data turned in by the survey 
teams and point up possible weaknesses 
in methods being employed. 


National Association of State 
Aviation Officials will be open to sugges- 








tions and recommendations from all in- 
dustry associations when it convenes in 
San Francisco, Oct. 10-15. Industry as- 
sociations will be invited to present their 
views on what state aviation commissions 
can do for aviation, particularly their seg- 
ment of the industry. 


Congressional reaction to FAA 
Administrator E. R. Quesada’s disclosure 
that between $10 million and $12 million 
of annual federal appropriations for air- 
port aid go unused each year reached an 
extreme in a bill introduced by Rep. 
Glenn Cunningham (R-Neb.). Measure 
would have all unused state allotments 
revert to the Treasury. 


FAA survey of national airport 
needs checks pretty closely with inde- 
pendent joint survey made by NASAO, 
AOC and AAAE last year. Industry sur- 
vey, covering the four fiscal years 1959-62, 
placed total need at $1,066,945,661. FAA, 
covering the four calendar years, 1959-62, 
estimated in its soon to be released 1959 
National Airport Plan that a total $1,299, 
695,000 will be required for airport devel- 
opment: $1,020,313,000 for air commerce 
and $279,382,000 for general aviation air- 
ports. FAA Administrator ‘Pete’ Que- 
sada, however, contends the total at best 
is a highly inflated guestimate and that a 
more realistic figure would be approxi- 
mately $715,000,000, discounting 45% as 
an “inflation factor.” 


A drop of a coin may be all 
that’s necessary for airline passengers to 
obtain ground transportation in the fu- 
ture. As part of its efforts to meet the de- 
mands of the jet age, Airline Ground 
Transportation Association is working on 
an automatic ticket vending machine to 
speed up fare collections. Machines 
would be strategically located at terminal 
areas. 
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Caravelle Poised for May 15 Debut 


by Anthony Vandyk 
International Editor 


PARIS—With the start of Caravelle 
service less than three months away, 
Air France and Scandinavian Airlines 
System are putting the finishing 
touches to their programs for inaugu- 
ration of operations with the free 
world’s first twin-engine jet transport. 
And at Sud Aviation’s Caravelle pro- 
duction plant at Toulouse there is a 
bustle of activity to ready the initial 
aircraft for delivery to the carriers. 

AMERICAN AVIATION recently visited 
the head offices of Air France and 
SAS to learn the program of the two 
airlines, which plan to introduce the 
Caravelle simultaneously on May 15. 
Visits were also paid to the head 
office and Toulouse facilities of Sud 
Aviation to complete the picture. 
Everywhere there was excitement and 
enthusiasm. 

For Sud Aviation the entry into 
service of the Caravelle will represent 
the first time that one of the com- 
pany’s designs has been the center of 
world-wide attention. The French firm 
has built many transport aircraft in 
the past—notably the Languedoc and 
the Armagnac—but it has never be- 
fore produced anything as revolution- 
ary as the Caravelle. 

For SAS the Caravelle represents 
the first of the company’s jet aircraft 
to go into service. The French jet 
forms part of a _ carefully-planned 
jet age program of which the Douglas 
DC-8 and the Convair 880 are the 
other two components (AA 12/15/58 
p. 28) 

For Air France the Caravelle is an 
Object of particular pride. The French 
air! which before the war operated 
an French fleet, is delighted at the 
pros oct of having an aircraft designed 
and uilt in France as the flagship of 
its t. 

Tore is no doubt that the Caravelle 
will in tremendous public acceptance 
bec: .e of the extremely low noise 
leve in the cabin, This is one of the 
asp of the aircraft that is par- 
licu ly featured in the sales promo- 

f both Air France and SAS. 
ute silence at 500 mph” and 
flY away from the sound” 
o of the slogans dreamed up to 
strate the fact that by placing 
zines in pods at the rear of the 
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AIR FRANCE AND SAS are readying for the Caravelle. Shown above in broken 
lines are Air France’s routes. The solid lines are SAS’. 


fuselage noise in the cabin is virtually 
eliminated. 

The public address system of the 
Caravelle will be used to play quality 
music—not canned background mush. 
SAS is studying the possibility of in- 
stalling television sets aboard its Cara- 
velle fleet, but no final decision has 
yet been made. Generally, Caravelle 
passengers will not require too much 
entertaining for the aircraft's high 
speed and its use on relatively short- 
haul routes will make the time pass 
quickly. In fact, one of SAS’ slogans 
is “The aircraft that introduces the 40- 
minute travel hour.” 

The first routes to receive Caravelle 
service will be those linking Europe 
to and through the Middle East. Air 
France and SAS will inaugurate serv- 
ice simultaneously on May 15, with 
the French carrier flying from Paris to 
Athens and Istanbul via either Rome 
or Milan and SAS operating from 
Copenhagen to the Middle East. Serv- 
ices will be stepped up and Caravelle 
routes extended as equipment becomes 
available. 

Both Air France and SAS have ar- 
ranged their Caravelle programs for 
this summer to reflect the delivery 
situation indicated by Sud Aviation. It 
seems likely that each carrier will 
have two and possibly three aircraft 
to start operations in mid-May. By the 
end of 1959 Air France should have 


received eight of the 24 Caravelles it 
has ordered. Sud Aviation’s program 
for SAS calls for delivery of six planes 
this year and six more in 1960. Addi- 
tionally, four aircraft will be delivered 
to SAS for operation by Swissair as 
part of their recently negotiated equip- 
ment agreement. 

An important factor related to Cara- 
velle deliveries is certification. Sud 
Aviation expects that the aircraft will 
be certificated by the French authori- 
ties in February. But before this can 
take place the first production aircraft 
will have to be put through a 50- 
hour period of accelerated service test- 
ing. This will probably be done by 
flying it 10 hours a day—one trip 
daily over the route Paris-Algiers-Nice- 
Paris and another daily flight over the 
route Paris-Oran-Bordeaux-Paris. 

CAA’s Paris office is working close- 
ly with the French authorities and 
Sud Aviation and it is hoped that 
CAA certification will be obtained a 
few weeks after the Caravelle gets 
French certification. Certain CAA re- 
quirements will be built into all Cara- 
velles from the 19th aircraft onward. 

These features include an emergency 
exit in the crew compartment and cer- 
tain detail changes to the controls. The 
CAA requirement that oxygen be pro- 
vided for each passenger will not be 
incorporated in any of the aircraft so 
far ordered since none is destined for 
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TRANSPORT WITH A TAILCHUTE. As an additional safety 
factor, SAS Caravelles will be equipped with tail parachutes 


use by a U.S. operator. The provision 
of oxygen involves a weight penalty 
of some 400 lbs. 

There is very little difference be- 
tween the aircraft for Air France and 
SAS except that the French carrier 
has the galley in the rear while SAS 
has it forward. The first six SAS air- 
craft will differ from the second six 
in that the latter will have a radio 
rack similar to that installed in the 
carrier's DC-8s. The first batch will 


later be fitted with this rack. SAS’ 
Caravelles will have a tail parachute 
for emergency braking while Air 
France’s will not have this feature. 
Both companies’ aircraft will have a 


mixed-class seating configuration. 

The first six Caravelles of both Air 
France and SAS will be fitted with 
10,500-lb. thrust Avon Stage I engines, 
but these will be modified in 1960 to 
Stage III standard (11,400 Ibs.), thus 
enabling the aircraft’s gross weight to 
be raised from 95,700 Ibs. to 99,000 
Ibs., increasing range and cruising 
speed. The modification mainly in- 
volves changing the turbine blades. It 
is expected that while this modifica- 
tion is being made the engine will also 
be fitted with a silencer. SAS’ second 
batch of six Caravelles and Air 
France's 18 remaining aircraft will be 
delivered by Sud Aviation with the 
Stage III Avon engine and probably 
with the silencer installed. 

Sud Aviation is also offering oper- 
ators the possibility of modifying the 
Avon Stage III to Stage VI standards 
(12,200 Ibs. thrust). This modification 
is more complicated than the change 
from Stage I to Stage III, an addi- 
tional compressor stage being required. 
This would give a slightly high cruise 
speed, reduce take-off limitations and 
slightly increase the gross weight, No 
operator has yet decided to switch 
to the Avon Stage VI. This version 
could be available in 1961. 

Looking further ahead in its de- 
velopment program for the Caravelle, 
which a company spokesman describes 
as one of “realism, continuity, con- 
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vertibility,” Sud Aviation hopes to be 
able to offer a version powered by 
the 14,000-lb. Rolls-Royce RB 141 
by-pass engine with 10% lower fuel 
consumption than that of the Avon. 
This powerplant could only be fitted 
to existing aircraft by replacing the 
present nacelles although few other 
modifications would be required. 

But for the moment, Air France 
and SAS are more concerned with the 
introduction of their Caravelles already 
on order than in studying future de- 
velopments. Training of ground per- 
sonnel has already been largely com- 
pleted. Sud Aviation has set up a 
special Caravelle school at Toulouse 
where instruction is given with the 
use of a tape recorder and slides. Both 
English and French versions are avail- 
able. Experts are on hand to answer 
questions, but the actual lectures are 
made with the tape recorder. Three 
five-week courses have been completed 
to date. 

The pilot training situation is well 
in hand. The two Caravelle prototypes 
and the first production aircraft have 
accumulated a total time of close to 
3,000 hours and some of this flying 
has been devoted to the training of Air 
France and SAS pilots. The second 
prototype will be loaned to SAS a few 
weeks before the start of scheduled 
operations to give flight crews an over- 
all total of 250 hours of training. SAS 
has ordered a Caravelle simulator from 
Redifon in England but this will not 
be delivered prior to the inauguration 
of scheduled service. Air France, like- 
wise, will not get its Caravelle simu- 
lator (built by SEA, a French com- 
pany) until after the aircraft is in 
service. 

Air France, however, is in good 
shape for Caravelle crews. Ten of 
its pilots have already been trained 
on the aircraft and total time logged 
by Air France pilots on the French 
jet is 1,000 hours. Of course, Air 
France has considerable experience 
with turbine engine operation, having 
flown Comets and Viscounts. The 


(above) for operating at short Scandinavian airports and icy 
runways. In routine operations, the chutes will not be required, 


crews for the initial Caravelle opera- 
tions will be taken from Air France's 
Viscount pilots. Air France estimates 
that it requires only 10 hours conver- 
sion training for a pilot with turbine 
aircraft experience to master the Cara- 
velle. 

For the overhaul of the Caravelles, 
Air France will entrust the aircraft to 
the same group that is currently re- 
sponsible for handling the carrier's 
DC-4s, DC-3s, Viscounts and Constel- 
lations. It is planned to carry out a 
major overhaul every 2,500 hours 
(estimated to be the flight time for 
one year) and routine checks every 
150 hours. The SAS program for 
Caravelle overhaul was described in 
AMERICAN AVIATION of December 15. 


1,292,166 Passengers Set 
A New 12-Month Record 


A record 1,292,166 _ passengers 
crossed the North Atlantic during 1958 
on scheduled and charter services of 
the 17 members of International Air 
Transport Association flying routes 
from Europe to the U.S. and Canada. 

This represented a substantial 26.8% 
gain over 1957. Contributing to the in- 
crease: (1) establishment of economy 
class on Apr. 1; 55.5% of all 1958 
traffic used this lower-fare service; (2) 
a 95.4% jump in charter passengers. 

Big increases were also shown in 
cargo, up 20% to 55,147,202 Ibs., and 
mail, up 16.4% to 23,876,552 Ibs. In 
1957, the passenger increase was 22% 
over 1956, cargo 9.5%, mail 9.9%. 
A total of 1,193,213 passengers used 
scheduled flights during 1958, up 
23.2%, while 98,953 flew charters. Of 
the scheduled passengers, 255,690 were 
first-class, 274,889 tourist, 662.634 
economy. 

With the airlines increasing available 
seats 34.7% to 1,954,292, overall load 
factor fell from 66.7% in 1957 to 
61.1% last year, divided 56.6% irst- 
class, 61% tourist, 63% economy. 
Scheduled flights completed were UP 
22.1% to 331,129. 
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Average Baggage Weights Would Speed Check-In 


By Eric Bramley 
Chief News Editor 


Faster passenger handling and air- 
line procedures—particularly vital with 
big jets—will result if the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency allows domestic airlines to 
use average baggage weights in loading 
their airplanes. 

In view of the tremendous amount 
of survey data gathered by the industry, 
officials believe chances are excellent 
that the proposal will be approved. 

A time check made for AMERICAN 
AVIATION by TWA at Washington Na- 
tional Airport showed that a passenger 
may save eight to 10 seconds of check- 
in time under the proposed procedure. 
Thus, check-in of a 60-passenger load 
could be speeded by as much as 10 
minutes, a 110-passenger jet load by 
18 minutes. 

The plan: In computing weights for 
loading purposes, airlines want to figure 
each piece of checked baggage at 23.5 
lbs. For cabin baggage, 5 Ibs. per pas- 
senger would be allowed (this baggage 
averages 12 lbs. per piece, but not all 
passengers carry it). 

Back of these two weight figures was 
one of the most intensive surveys ever 
conducted by the airlines. Last March, 
seven carriers weighed and recorded on 
special forms each piece of baggage on 
every flight for a week—some 32,000 
flights, 900,000 bags. All data was then 
punched on cards, processed on elec- 
tronic equipment at United Air Lines’ 
Denver base, evaluated by engineers, 
weight and balance experts and mathe- 
maticians. A cross-section of one day’s 
resulis, for example, filled over four 
cardboard cartons. Processing and eval- 
uation went on over a_ nine-month 
period. 

A shorter survey in August showed 
iriance in summer and winter 
is. Airlines participating were 
can, Capital, Eastern, United, 
ont and Northeast. 
ults were presented to FAA on 
30. Five days later, FAA asked 
s at Washington National Air- 
o record bag weights on certain 

for one day, as a quick check 
t the survey. It is understood that 
’ were substantially the same. 
hough methods vary from airport 
port because of facilities avail- 
here’s one present procedure for 
ing baggage: A passenger’s bag is 
ed, and flight number and weight 
\arked on the baggage tag (if one 
1 has three bags, for example, 
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Scope of the test . . . 


AIRLINE NUMBER BAGS 


CHECKED CABIN 


FLIGHTS 


Here's how the carriers researched baggage weight data before the request to FAA: 


AIRLINE NUMBER BAGS FLIGHTS 


CHECKED CABIN 





155,017 39,861 
78,606 15,309 
203,244 34,543 
19.418 3,928 


6.216 
4,358 
9,729 
1,053 


American 
Capital 
Eastern 
Northeast 








Results of the test .. . 


checked baggage: 


AIRLINE 
LENGTH OF HAUL 


1,219 
3,798 
5,248 
31,621 


Piedmont 
TWA 
United 
TOTALS 


7,763 1,771 
104,251 21,173 
158,015 30,08! 
726,314 146,666 








Here's what the carriers found in the way of average weights for cabin bags and 











CABIN BAGS 
TYPE EQUIPMENT 
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TOTALS 12.0 


AIRLINE 
LENGTH OF HAUL 


CHECKED BAGGAGE 


10.9 } 10.8 13.9 11.5 


TYPE OF EQUIPMENT 





501- 100!- 1501- 
1000 1500 2000 


Martin Convair 4-Engine 





23.9 25.1 24.9 
24.3 25.2 
24.0 25.0 
24.2 23.7 
22.7 — 
23.7 24.6 
23.5 23.9 


AA 
CAP 
EAL 
NEA 
PIA 


23.3 
23.3 
22.3 
21.9 


TWA 22.5 ° 
22.0 


26.7 


25.3 
25.0 





22.9 24.0 
23.7 
24.0 
23.4 
23.9 
23.6 


22.9 
23.2 
23.3 
22.3 





UAL 


TOTALS 1229 238 248 253 








22.7 23.8 








total weight and number of pieces are 
marked on only one tag). The total on 
the tag also includes weight of any 
small bags carried in the cabin. The 
bags then go via chute or conveyor 
to the baggage area where an agent 
counts each piece and records each 
weight, by destination, on a chart. The 
chart is then totaled on an adding ma- 
chine, and results are called to load 
control. 

Here’s how the new system can 
work: Bags are placed on the counter 
scale only to determine if there’s ex- 
cess. No weights are recorded on tags. 
At the baggage area, the agent records 
only the number of pieces, by destina- 
tion, and calls load control (20 pieces 
for Chicago, 15 for Denver, etc.). Load 
control consults a chart to determine 
total weight, multiplies number of pas- 
sengers by five for cabin baggage. 

As stated, passengers will benefit be- 
cause check-in time is reduced—less 


waiting at the counter. Bags will move 
to the plane faster, resulting in more 
on-time departures. 


Baggage Allocations O.K., 
So Are Charges, says CAB 


The domestic airlines’ free baggage 
allowances and excess baggage charges 
are not unjust or unreasonable, CAB 
decided after an investigation which 
started over two years ago following 
Congressional complaints that limits 
should be raised and charges lowered. 

Stating that the 40-Ib. domestic limit 
(44 Ibs. and 66 Ibs. for domestic por- 
tion of international flights) is reason- 
able, CAB said an airline survey 
showed 87% of passengers had either 
no baggage or less than 40 Ibs. 

Excess charges have been in effect 
20 years and it would take “clear and 
convincing evidence to strike them 
down,” CAB concluded. 
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Latin American Hope 


Clouded fare issue is 
not yet settled 


The end of cutthroat airline compe- 
tition between the U.S. and Latin 
America is still a long way from being 
an accomplished fact, despite the ray 
of hope cast by the recent eight-nation 
civil aviation meeting in Rio de Janeiro. 

The eight nations, including the U.S., 
agreed in principle on several questions, 
including jet fares, but their recom- 
mendations must still be considered at 
a Mar. 16 meeting (place as yet un- 
determined) of 61 airlines doing busi- 
ness in Latin America. An impasse at 
this session could further cloud the 
situation. 

The governments recommend that 
“it is necessary to establish a differential 
to increase the tariffs applicable to jet 
aircraft.” They added that if airlines 
don’t agree, governments should estab- 
lish the tariffs. In the U.S., however, 
the CAB does not have the power to 
set international rates. 

The conference urged that “all neces- 
sary measures” be taken by govern- 
ments to prevent unauthorized tariff 
changes (fare cutting). Excursion dis- 
count of not more than 70% was 
recommended for South America- 
North America and South America- 
Panama-Cuba travel. Also, a carrier 
certified by its government as “under- 
developed” could offer a 10% promo- 
tional discount. 

South American governments were 
asked to adopt uniform criteria for 
allocation of regional traffic, with as- 
signment of at least 75% of this traffic 
“to. carriers of the two (bordering) 
States interested therein.” Fares, the 
meeting said, should be based on the 
free market value of each country’s 
currency, as expressed in U.S. dollars. 

Countries participating were U.S., 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Peru, Ecuador and Uruguay. 


Supplemental Carriers May 
Test CAB’s Ruling in Court 


CAB’s decision granting limited cer- 
tificates to 23 supplemental air carriers 
is expected to end up in court soon. 

At least two unsuccessful applicants 
in the Large Irregular Air Carrier In- 
vestigation are said to be preparing 
court appeals, while others will petition 
CAB to reconsider. Attorneys agree the 
case is far from settled. 

Two- and five-year certificates were 
granted to 23 carriers, authorizing 10 
round trips monthly between any two 
points, plus unlimited charter authority. 
These are exactly the same rights the 
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companies had under previous exemp- 
tions. CAB deferred action on foreign 
or overseas operations, denied a num- 
ber of applications and postponed 
action on five. 

Spokesmen for supplementals said 
the 10-trip proviso is so limited that it 
isn’t very economic. However, they 
welcomed the certificate grants as im- 
plying more permanence and possibly 
bringing a limited amount of new 
money into the business. 

In addition to unsuccessful appli- 
cants, scheduled airlines and railroads 
may also take the case to court. Almost 
certain to be tested is CAB’s right to 
issue limited certificates. In a strong 
dissent, Vice Chairman Chan Gurney 
and Member Harmar Denny also pro- 
tested that CAB can’t waive certificate 
requirements for future applicants. This 
issue is also expected to go to court. 

Twelve applicants received five-year 
certificates: American Flyers Airline 
Corp., California Eastern Aviation, 
Capitol Airways, Coastal Cargo, Gen- 
eral Airways, Johnson Flying Service, 
Overseas National Airways, Southern 
Air Transport, Standard Airways, Stew- 
art Air Service, Transocean Air Lines 
and World Airways. 

Two-year certificates went to All 
American Airways, Arctic-Pacific, As- 
sociated Air Transport, Aviation Corp. 
of Seattle, Blatz Airlines, Connor Air- 
lines, Modern Air Transport, Paul 
Mantz, Regina Cargo Airlines, Sour- 
dough Air Transport, U.S. Overseas 
Airlines. CAB said qualifications of 
these were “between those in the first 
group and those who are unqualified.” 


Pan Am Reaches Jet Pay 
And Extra Pilot Agreement 


Pan American World Airways and 
the Air Line Pilots Association reached 
agreement earlier this month on new 
wage and working conditions. Contracts 
were signed covering flight personnel of 
piston engine aircraft retroactive to 
January 1, 1959, and jet scales were 
effective February 4, 1959. 

Under the new agreement, there will 
be three pilots and a flight engineer. 
But, the third pilot will also be en- 
gineer-qualified. He will also be navi- 
gator-qualified. Thus he will be in a 
position to assume the duties of any 
flight crew member except the com- 
mand pilot. 

There were no complications on 
reaching agreement on pay scales for 
the flight crews and under the contract 
senior piston-engine captains can re- 
ceive up to a maximum of $2,231 for 
an 85-hour work-month. Jet equipment 
senior captains will earn a maximum 
of $2,756 for the same work-period. 


CAB Adjusting Seats 


Siesta configuration 
spurs action 


The long battle over the TWA “Si- 
esta Sleeper Seat” has entered another 
round. 

CAB, which had ordered TWA to 
charge 20% more than domestic first- 
class fare for the footrest-equipped 
seat, has now returned the case to its 
examiner. It acted on a TWA petition 
stating that the present seat arrange- 
ment affords less space per passenger 
than that in effect at the time of the 
Board’s order. 

Meanwhile, CAB, in a separate ac- 
tion, will try to determine if a full- 
scale investigation of airline seating 
standards is needed. 

TWA in late 1957 started offering 
the widely-spaced Siesta seats domes- 
tically on mixed-configuration trans- 
continental Jetstreams, divided 32 Si- 
esta, 20 coach. Other carriers objected 
in early 1958 that only 32 seats were 
fitted in a 44-seat compartment. The 
program was called a “giveaway.” CAB 
ordered the 20% surcharge. 

TWA countered that in the mean- 
time it had eliminated the first-class 
lounge and changed from a 32-20 con- 
figuration to 26 Siesta, 40 coach, with 
30% less room in the first-class cabin. 
This increases the plane’s earning power 
more than would a surcharge, it said. 
CAB ordered its examiner to investi- 
gate whether the seat as now operated 
requires a higher fare. 

In its seating study, CAB asked all 
airlines to submit by Mar. 15 data on 
present and planned compartment di- 
mensions, number of seats, dimensions, 
spacing, etc. It will then decide whether 
“further avenues of inquiry” are neces- 
sary toward establishing airline seating 
standards. 


Stretch Heads NEA Board, 


Gardner Becomes Atlas v.p. 


David A. Stretch, president of Atlas 
Corp., has taken over as board chair- 
man of Northeast Airlines. 

He succeeds George Gardner who 
served as NEA’s president and board 
chairman for 11 years. Gardner was 
named vice president of Atlas, majority 
stockholder in NEA, and remains an 
NEA director. 

James W. Austin, NEA president 
since Jan. 1, 1958, has added duties as 
general manager and is responsible for 
operations, sales and fiscal activ ties. 

Meanwhile, CAB granted NEA 54, 
086,884 for the period Feb. 7, 1957, 
through Dec. 31, 1958, and said the 
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company did not require subsidy after 
Jan. 1, 1959. 

The CAB grant to NEA represented 
break-even need of $3,533,459, plus 
$768,541 return on investment less 
$215,116 service mail pay. 


CAL and TTA Finally Get 
Okay for New Services 


After a lapse of six months, Conti- 
nental Air Lines and Trans-Texas Air- 
ways have received CAB approval to 
start new services in Texas and New 
Mexico. 

TTA was awarded Dallas/Ft. Worth- 
San Angelo nonstop rights. CAL re- 
ceived authority for nonstop flights 
from Dallas/Ft. Worth on the one 
hand to El Paso, Midland/ Odessa, Lub- 
bock, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, Amarillo 
and Abilene, on the other. It plans to 
start operations in April with Viscounts. 
CAL is restricted from providing 
through plane service Dallas/Ft. Worth- 
Denver. 


. . . Transport Briefs 


* American Airlines on Mar. 1 will 
start Boeing 707 service, one roundtrip 
daily, New York-Chicago-San Fran- 
cisco. Including a 30-min, Chicago 
stop, eastbound time will be 5 hrs. 35 
mins., westbound 6 hrs. 40 mins. 


* A $638,000 order for flushing lava- 
tory systems for the Boeing 707 has 
been placed by Boeing with Wickland 
Mfg. Div. of Monogram Precision In- 
dustries, Los Angeles. 


* Twelve Britannic 3 turboprop trans- 
ports will be bought by the British 
government for use by RAF Transport 
Command. Derived from Bristol Brit- 
annia, the plan will be built by Short 
Brothers & Harland, which is now pro- 
ducing Britannias. The Britannic will 
have high wing and rear loading 
facilities. Prototype is expected to fly in 
early 1961. 
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Rolls-Royce Conway engine has 
pproved by British Air Registra- 
ard at 18,000 Ibs. minimum 
dry cust for civil operation. Deliveries 
of Conways to Boeing and Douglas for 
the “7-420 and DC-8 began last Oc- 
tober at 16,500 Ibs. dry thrust. ARB 
and AA have already approved 
17,0 Ibs. 


a 
incre 
to tw 
will . 
(four 


tan American World Airways will 
e New York-London jet service 
roundtrips daily on Apr. 26 and 
er 11 roundtrips weekly to Paris 
ill serve Boston) starting June 1. 
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One Paris flight a week will continue 
to Rome. 


e Continental Air Lines asked a Den- 
ver court to set aside a decision of the 
Colorado Anti-Discrimination Commis- 
sion ordering it to enroll Marlon Green, 
a Negro, in its pilot training course. 
The state’s anti-discrimination law is an 
undue burden on interstate commerce, 
CAL said. It denied that it requires 
racial identification of applicants. 


® Resort Airlines will have its all- 
expense tour service to the Caribbean 
in operation before the July 1 deadline 
set by CAB, a company official said. 
Two years ago, CAB renewed Resort’s 
certificate for five years, liberalized its 
operating authority, gave it until next 
July to resume. 


Frye, Auto Crash Victim; 
Hamlin, Publisher, Dies 


Jack Frye, 54, pioneer commercial 
airline operator and president of Trans 
World Airlines for 13 years, was killed 
in automobile accident near Tucson, 
Arizona on February 3. 

Frye had an option to gain control 
of Helio Aircraft Corp., makers of the 
Helio Courier, at the time of his death. 
He was in the process of negotiating 
for the transfer of Helio’s facilities 
from Pittsburg, Kans. to Tucson, and 
expected to become board chairman of 
the company when papers were com- 
pleted. 

Frye became a-partner in Burdette 
Fuller Flying School, Los Angeles, in 
1923, later helped form and became 
president of Aero Corporation of Cali- 
fornia. He served as vice president of 
Western Air Express and after the for- 
mation of Transcontinental & Western 
in 1931 became its vice president and 
operations director. He was named 
president in 1934. 


Frederick A. Hamlin, 53, widely 
known aviation writer and editor, died 
on February 7 at Bethesda, Md. after 
an illness of more than a month. Fu- 
neral services were in Washington, 
D.C. and burial was in Hannibal, Mo. 

Hamlin was assistant to the publisher 
of The Pilot, official magazine of the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion, at the time of his death. He organ- 
ized Lincoln Press in 1949 and was 
editor and publisher of the old Aero 
Digest. Lincoln Press also published 
the Aircraft Year Book and Aviation 
Facts and Figures, both of which are 
now published by American Aviation 
Publications, and served as a consultant 
on the two books for the past two 
years. 


CAB Report & Forecast 


* Today—Feb. 23—for the first time 
in the 20-odd year history of the CAB 
all of the staff in Washington is under 
one roof. Or would be, except that to- 
day is a government holiday and there 
won't be anybody working at CAB’s 
new headquarters in the Universal 
Building at 1825 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. 


Last of the CAB employes in the 
Commerce Department were moved 
over this past week-end, with all their 
files, dockets and unfinished business. 
There is hope that the bright, cheery 
new quarters will be pleasing to all 
hands. First reaction has been one of 
dismay: the building is still under con- 
struction and files and even incoming 
mail has been mislaid with confusion 
compounded. 


* Sam I. Aldock, special assistant to 
the director of the bureau of air opera- 
tions, has left the Board to take on the 
job of vice president and Washington 
representative of United Research, Inc. 
UR is an outgrowth of the Aeronau- 
tical Research Foundation, and has 
broadened out to take on business, eco- 
nomic and technical research assign- 
ments for both government and in- 
dustry. 


Aldock who has been with the Board 
since 1941, will be missed in the 
Bureau of Air Operations, for he is 
the moving brain behind the Board’s 
proposed new incentive subsidy plan 
for the local service carriers. 


* All certificated domestic airlines will 
be required, beginning May 1, to make 
monthly reports to the Board of the 
number of all flights operated on sched- 
ule, and the number of flights delayed. 
This information will be made “a mat- 
ter of public record,” the Board says, 
“to encourage greater schedule relia- 
bility.” 

Since the reports are to be made 
public, “each carrier will know that its 
schedules and flight operations may be 
compared not only by the Board but 
also by any interested member of the 
public, including a carrier’s competi- 
tor.” This, the Board says, “will serve 
to provide more incentive to carriers 
to construct realistic schedules and to 
operate in conformance with such 
schedules.” 


® Board shorties—Present and long- 
standing 40-pound baggage allowance 
for domestic flights, and 44 and 66 
pound allowance on international trips, 
is fair and reasonable and will not be 
changed, the Board has ruled . . . in- 
veterate tariff readers were amused re- 
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-—WEST COAST TALK 


By Fred S. Hunter 


We happened to have been at 
Los Angeles International Airport 
when Capt. Ted Melvin, flying a 
Boeing 707 trip for American Air- 
lines, reversed the customary take- 
off procedure, whipped the big jet- 
liner down the runway from west 
to east, and took off over the house- 
tops for New York, leaving Airport 
Manager Woody De Silva and other 
luminaries at the field bugeyed with 
astonishment. Only the afternoon 
before Peg Hereford, the usually 
reliable and truthful director of 
public relations for the airport com- 
mission, had assured us that the air- 
port positively would permit no 
takeoffs to the east by the 707. “It 
would have to be one of our local 
boys who would do it,” moaned 
Peg after it happened. 


* Community relations—The Los 
Angeles International Airport tries 
to stay on an informal basis in its 
approach to noise and other neigh- 
borhood problems, and it has been 
pretty successful in dealing with the 
people in the area without undue 
penalty to the operations of the air- 
lines and other users of the field. 
But, now and then, it feels a rule 
is necessary, and last fall, follow- 
ing a conference with AA opera- 
tions people, it decided to restrict 
707 takeoffs to Runway 25L west- 
ward to the ocean until such time 
as experience indicated how the 
householders would react to jet 
transports overhead. 


* Payload question—Wind condi- 
tions determined Capt. Melvin’s dis- 
cretionary decision to take off in the 
opposite direction. A brisk 8-to-10- 
mph offshore breeze was blowing. 
A downwind takeoff to west would 
have necessitated the removal of 18 
passengers and some 3,000 pounds 
of mail, a revenue penalty of $5,000 
or thereabouts. Passenger good will 
was an even greater factor. Only 
way AA could have gotten 18 pas- 
sengers off that airplane would have 
been to have thrown ’em off bodily. 


® No problem—cCapt. Melvin, who 
is AA’s western region chief pilot 
and knows his way around the Los 
Angeles Airport, executed a flaw- 
less takeoff, and, with help from 





the 8-to-10 mph wind, he was wel! 
on his way to 1,000 feet altitude 
while still within the boundaries o! 
the airport’s clear zone. The wind 
also dissipated a great deal of the 
sound blasting out of the tailpipes 
of the four JT3 engines as well as 
created by the water augmentation. 
Neither the airline nor the airport 
received a single complaint from 
anyone any place in the area. 


© It’s the weather—The AA Boeing 
707 incident reconfirms a conclusion 
we reached when the Convair 880 
took off for the first time from Lind- 
bergh Field. Jet transports equipped 
with suppressors will present no 
noise problem under favorable con- 
ditions in the daytime. They'll pre- 
sent less of an annoyance at night 
in clear weather than we formerly 
feared they would. They may make 
trouble under adverse atmospheric 
conditions, such as a_ low level 
overcast, which bounces the sound 
waves back toward the ground. But, 
even so, it appears to us that the 
use of suppressors is going to be 
effective in minimizing the com- 
plaint that the jets are too noisy. 


® Air data—AiResearch Manufac- 
turing’s central air data system, 
utilized first in the McDonnell F4H 
and now also in the North Ameri- 
can A3J Vigilante, works much like 
a central telephone exchange. En- 
vironmental information, such as air 
temperature, pressure and wind di- 
rection, is gathered by transducers 
and converted by a computer into 
vital information, such as true Mach 
number, angle of attack, true baro- 
metric altitude and altitude rate of 
climb, which then is fed to 10 dif- 
ferent systems of the aircraft, in- 
cluding fire control, navigation, sur- 
face control and inlet-duct control 
systems. A big advantage of 4 
centralized package is the weight 
saved by cutting down on duplica- 
tion. Accuracy also is improved, 
says AiResearch. 


® Price of progress—Current cost 
of a B-58 to the Air Force is $1> 
million, If it should buy 300, ths 
cost would drop to around $7 mil- 
lion from the benefits of quantity 
production. By way of contras'. 
Convair’s B-24 bomber of Worl: 
War II was delivered to the Arm) 
Air Corps for about $160,000 each 
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(Continued from page 43) 
cently at a filing for angleworms car- 
ried internationally (46¢ per pound). 
Prompt Board approval is expected 
of Alitalia’s application to serve Lon- 
don as an intermediate point on Italy- 
U.S. flights. 


Also at CAB 


Final decision in Kanab-Page-Glen Can- 
yon case gave Bonanza Air Lines Kanab, 
Utah, and Page and Flagstaff, Ariz., as 
intermediate stops on Phoenix-Salt Lake 
City route. BAL cannot carry passengers 
originating in Flagstaff destined for Pres- 
Phoenix, or originating in Pres- 
Phoenix destined for Flagstaff. 
Frontier Airlines was awarded Moab, 
Utah. as an intermediate on its Grand 
Junction-Gallup segment. 

CAB extended until Mar. 21 its per- 
mission for domestic airlines to meet to 
discuss publication of fares in even-dol- 
lar amounts. Carriers are close to agree- 
ment. 

Examiner E. T. Stodola said substitu- 
tion of truck service for air service on 
some of Flying Tigers’ routes is not 
against the public interest. FTL proposes 
to serve Philadelphia by truck through 
Newark; Buffalo and Rochester through 
Cleveland and/or Binghamton, N.Y. and 
wants to continue truck service from 
Chicago to Milwaukee. 

Riddle Airlines asked CAB for one- 
year extension of its suspension of serv- 
ice at Boston, Cincinnati and Jackson- 
ville, but wants to resume service at 
Cleveland and Philadelphia, where it had 
requested suspension for a year. 

Economic regulations were amended by 
CAB to include a new definition of 
“minimum fuel load” for use by airlines 
in computing available capacity. Mini- 
mum fuel load will now be the minimum 
amount with which a plane may be dis- 
patched by a carrier, not the minimum 
called for in safety regulations. 

CAB will start an informal investiga- 
tion into language describing commodity 
rates approved by International Air Trans- 
port Association. Reason: CAB’s increas- 
ing concern with “continued use of broad 
and ambiguous commodity descriptions.” 

Examiner H. K. Bryan recommended 
that California Air Charter and D. W. 
Mercer be ordered to stop violating the 
Act and urged that CAC’s interim operat- 
ing authority be revoked. CAC has been 
Opera more than 10 flights a month 
between single pairs of points, and has 
failed 10 observe published tariffs, he 
said. 

Capital 


restric 


cott or 
cott or 


Airlines asked for removal of 
” prohibiting nonstop flights be- 
tween New York/Newark and Milwaukee 
or Ty Cities. 

Travs-Texas Airways has applied for 
exemp'on to extend its route from San 
Ange! ‘o Midland-Odessa. Central Air- 
lines nts exemption to serve Pueblo, 
a etween Colorado Springs and 
ama 

Los Angeles Airways’ revised flight 
Patter’ was approved by CAB. LAA will 
add ‘orth Hollywood and Glendale as 
Passe! stops on some helicopter trips 
and L..ckheed Air Terminal as a flagstop 
On One ‘light, 

FEBRU, 


RY 23, 1959 
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AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass. All sisee— 
shelf stock. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 








A U.K. FIRM ON THE APPROVED BRIT- 
ISH GOVERNMENT LIST OF CONTRAC- 
TORS, DOING WORK FOR MINISTRY 
OF SUPPLY, ADMIRALTY, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, ETC., HAVING 
ELECTRONIC EXPERIENCE AND HAV- 
ING MACHINE PRESS AND GEAR CUT- 
TING CAPACITY, WISHES TO CON- 
TACT U.S. COMPANY HAVING GUIDED 
MISSILE PATENTED EQUIPMENT WITH 
A VIEW TO MANUFACTURE IN ENG- 
LAND FOR COMMONWEALTH AND 
EUROPE. PLEASE REPLY BOX NUMBER 
176, American Aviation Magazine, 1001 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








FOR SALE or LEASE 
SUPER C-46F AEF 
Low Time-New Radios-53 Seats 
Present Lease Expires March 
BARTER ISLAND CO. AT 4-1383 
125 W. Mercer Seattle, Wash. 














WANTED: Classified Advertisers seeking di- 
rect results. Reach 45,000 interested people 
through the Bulletin Board of American 
Aviation. Send your classified message today 
to AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1001 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Help Wanted 





HORIZONS UNLIMITED 


A newly formed domestic airline 
company is seeking the following 
personnel: 

Administrative 

Public Relations Comptroller 

Traffic & Sales Flight Crew 

Operations & Maintenance 

All inquiries held confidential. Send 

detailed resume including age, educa- 


tion, experience and salary expected. 
This is NOT an offer of immediate em- 


ployment but the potential is unlimited. 
Reply Box 177, American Aviation 


Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Personnel 








AIRCRAFT radio man wanted for instal- 
lation and service to corporation aircraft. 
Modern, fully equipped shop. Excellent 
salary and finest working and living 
conditions. All replies confidential. Page 
Airways, Inc., Rochester Airport, Roches- 
ter 11, New York. 








TRAFFIC AND SALES 


Expanding Local Service Carrier is 
seeking a traffic clerk with minimum 
one year experience and sales applicants, 
both general and specialty, at all levels 
with airline sales experience. Salaries 
commensurate with background. Send 
complete resume and recent photograph 
to: 


A. S. ALDRIDGE 
Vice President, Traffic & Sales 
Central Airlines, Inc. 
Meacham Field 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Two Haircuts in Russia 





Wayne W. Parrish 


Return to Moscow ... 
_. . its border has stretched 


Three years ago when I landed on 
Russian soil at Leningrad I was as jittery 
as a cat on a hot tin roof. 

This time it was a very casual, relaxed 
arrival. Our Aeroflot Il-14 landed on the 
one-runway airport of Vilnius in the east- 
ern part of old Lithuania for a one-hour 
luncheon stop. Vilnius is also the port of 
entry, so all 24 passengers left the air- 
plane with passports and walked through 
the October afternoon sun to a two-story 
terminal. My wife and I were the only 
Americans. 

Baggage was not removed from the air- 
plane. The virtual absence of baggage 
inspection for foreigners is one of the sur- 
prises of entering the U.S.S.R. Immigra- 
tion procedures consist of giving up your 
passport for stamping, and filling out a 
form which asks the usual questions and 
the immigration official seemed to care 
little whether all the questions were even 
answered. 

Then we were all directed to the sec- 
ond floor to a sizeable restaurant. All pas- 
sengers were seated together at just a few 
tables and my wife and I shared one 
with a group of East Germans. There 
were no other patrons in the place. 


It would be wrong to say that the res- 
taurant was plush, yet in that land of 
contrasts the tablecloth was pure damask, 
the napkins (which the East Germans 
didn’t use) were damask, and the glass- 
ware was part blue and part clear, and all 
fine cut glass. 


Lunch in Leningrad 

The lunch was pretty good. There was 
red caviar, followed by noodle soup, then 
came some very good boiled chicken with 
rice, bread and butter, and a pickle. The 
bread was almost white. For dessert there 
was a syrupy concoction that was sup- 
posed to be a fruit compote, but there 
were only three thin slices of apple. 
There was no coffee. 

Across the room was a radio and tape 
recorder which produced some terribly 
screeching music. A waiter kept trying to 
adjust it and finally gave up; the blaring 
was as bad as some of our juke boxes and 
I was relieved when he turned off the set. 

So in something under an hour we had 
passed into the country and had lunch 
and were reboarding our plane. An East 
German I-14 had just arrived and among 
the passengers was a group of Red 
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Chinese soldiers in uniform. 

As we taxied to the end of the runway 
I noted a peasant woman about midway 
along the runway with a pair of flags and 
I could only conclude that she was di- 
recting traffic. 

It was a four-hour flight to Moscow. 
The skies were clear and we flew at about 
10,000 feet. Sometime late in the after- 
noon I fell sound asleep. 

I was quite startled when I awoke an 
hour or so later. The cabin lights were 
on and it was dark outside. The hum of 
the engines was unfamiliar. It took me 
a few seconds to orient myself. I don’t 
know what I was dreaming about, but I 
came to fast when I realized where I was 
and that Moscow was the next stop. 


Tu-104s, But No Neon 

About 40 minutes out of Moscow the 
lights of many villages and towns be- 
gan appearing. But instead of descending 
gradually, we kept at an even high alti- 
tude until we reached the city, circling 
over the western fringe of it many times 
in a gradual descent that must have 
taken at least 20 minutes. It was the first 
time I had seen all of Moscow from the 
air and, like all Russian cities, it is 
noteworthy for lack of colored neon 
signs. 

Not knowing the real reason for this 
high-altitude approach on a perfectly clear 
night, I could only conclude that Aero- 
flot is bringing in the Il-14s high up in 
order to keep the lower altitudes free for 
takeoffs and approaches of Tu-104 jets. 

When we taxied up to the terminal, 
which has a neon sign, I saw several 
Tu-104s, the first of many I was to see 
in the Soviet Union. We entered the ter- 
minal through the new international sec- 
tion which had been added since my first 
visit, and were a little surprised that no 
Intourist representative had been at the 
airplane to meet us, since Intourist is 
usually extremely prompt in such matters. 

But we had gone through only half 
the terminal when a young man from In- 
tourist approached and asked our names. 
He took us into the Intourist office and 
told us to wait until he could arrange for 
a car to take us into town. About that 
time a West German newspaperman who 
had been on our plane arrived at the 
Intourist office for transportation and ac- 
commodations. For some reason he had 


Photo by Wayne W. Parrish 


THE VIEW from Room 309 at the Na- 
tional. At left is the Moscow Hotel, in 
center rear is the Gum department store 
and at right is the Lenin museum. Red 
Square is beyond the museum. 


not been expected. The other passengers 
apparently comprised some sort of dele- 
gation because they were given separate 
handling and we never saw them again. 

In ten minutes or sO we were on our 
way to the National Hotel. The German 
writer, who spoke both English and Rus- 
sian, was sent with us. 

I felt pretty much in familiar territory. 
Everything seemed the same as before 
until we approached the city and then | 
got my first surprise. In a large area 
south of Moscow University, and along 
the main road into the city, there were 
scores of new apartment houses, six to 
eight stories high, all identical in ap- 
pearance, and quite a few big blocks 
under construction. The highway was be- 
ing widened and work was in progress 
even at night. 

Now I would mislead you if I gave 
the impression that this was a colossal 
development the like of which the world 
has never seen, but on the other hand, 
considering the general backwardness of 
the Soviet Union in the material things 
of life, this big apartment house section 
is quite an achievement. I don’t imagine 
the construction is any better than one 
finds elsewhere in the country, which 
means it isn’t very good, and the archi- 
tecture is dreary and monotonous, yet one 
must give credit where and when it’s due: 
Compared to what they’ve had before, 
these new block-long units with stores on 
the first floor (even some neon signs) and 
the well-lighted boulevard, mean progress. 


The Nostalgic Return 

The airport is 18 miles from Red 
Square. Three years ago the city ended 
about six and a half miles out, with 
nothing but country beyond. Today the 
city limit is eight miles out. But i\ will 
be many years before the Soviet (Union 
can provide adequate housing fo: its 
people. 

Our limousine wasted no time g«tting 
downtown, crossing the Moscow iver 
and ending up in front of the National 
Hotel. Rather nostalgic, this return visit 
to that famed old hostelry opposite the 
Kremlin and the entrance to Red Sau: 

It took only a moment to registe 

were assigned Room 309 fronting on 
square. A pile of mail was waitil 

me. We were in our double roo 
short order. 
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Aircraft featured on data cards 
in this issue are Douglas’ DC-6A 
Liftmaster, Lockheed’s P2V-7 Nep- 
tune and Martin’s 4-0-4. 

The DC-6A is an all-cargo ver- 
sion of the DC-6B and both are 
developments of the earlier DC-6. 
Now out-of-production, the DC-6A 
was introduced in the latter part of 
1949; approximately 240 were built. 

Lockheed’s P2V-7 is the latest 


DOUGLAS DC-6A LIFTMASTER 


Aircraft Data Card 
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MARTIN 4-0-4 


Aircraft Data Card 
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version of the Neptune series to go 
into production for the Navy. Many 
of the earlier long-range patrol 
bomber models are being modified 
to —7 standard. 

The 4-0-4 is a development of the 
earlier 2-0-2A which in turn was 
derived from the 2-0-2. Although 
the 4-0-4 is no longer in production, 
99 out of the 100 aircraft built are 
still in service with U.S. operators. 
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DOUGLAS DC-6A LIFTMASTER 


TYPE: 4-engine, commercial and military 
cargo transport. WEIGHTS: empty—5!,316 
Ibs.; gross—!07,000 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: 
(4) Pratt & Whitney R2800-CBI7s; rating— 
2,500 hp each. PERFORMANCE: max. speed 
—360 mph; cruise speed—315 mph; initial 
rate of climb—1!,000 fpm; range—3,400 mi.; 
takeoff distance over 50 ft. obstacle—3,600 
ft.; landing distance over 50 ft. obstacle— 
3,680 ft. MFR: Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 









































LOCKHEED P2V-7 NEPTUNE 


TYPE: 7-place, 4-engine, long-range Navy 
patrol bomber. WEIGHTS: empty—47,450 
Ibs.; gross—75,500 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (2) 
Wright R3350-32W reciprocating engines and 
(2) Westinghouse J34 turbojets; rating— 
3,500 hp (R3350) and 3,400 Ibs. st. (J34). 
PERFORMANCE: max. speed—over 350 mph; 
max. range—over 4,000 mi. MFR: Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 

















MARTIN 4-0-4 


TYPE: 40-passenger, twin-engine commercial 
transport. WEIGHTS: empty—28,085  /bs.; 
gross—44,900 Ibs. POWERPLANTS: (2) Pratt 
& Whitney R2800-CBiés; rating—2,400 hp 
each. PERFORMANCE: max. speed—3!2 
mph; cruise speed—280 mph; initial rate of 
climb—1!,790 fpm; max. range with full fuel 
—2,500 mi. Takeoff distance—!,980 ft.; land- 
ing distance—!,750 ft. MFR: The Martin Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTES (for your personal use): 
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When CONTROL cannot be 
question of degree... 


engine control believed impos- 
y a few years ago is now the 
not only in modern aircraft 
les, but also in today’s automo- 
| trucks. And, this absolute ac- 
demanded under temperature, 
and power conditions found, 
ntly, only in laboratories. Tem- 
variations alone of —80°F to 
require almost continuous com- 
is in today’s jet aircraft and 


missiles. More, these ever-increasing re- 
quirements must be designed for ever- 
decreasing standards of size and weight. 

For more than a half-century, Holley has 
pioneered such developments as: lower 
automotive hood lines through smaller 
carburetors and fuel control systems for 
jet engines that save one-third the weight, 
one-fourth the space. That’s why two 
generations of Americans on the move 


have come to depend on Holley products. 
Circle No. 14 on Reader Service Card. 


For more information about 
Holley products, automotive or 
aircraft, write to 


Z, 


11955 E. NINE MILE RD. 
1-30 WARREN, MICH. 


FOR MORE THAN HALF-A-CENTURY... 
ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS FOR 
THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES 
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Lycoming's forecast for business aviation: Ceiling Unlimited—More and more executives 
are finding that ‘‘taking the company plane”’ saves time, saves money. As a result, the business aviation 
industry has doubled its output in just two years. For rugged and dependable engines for their planes, 


these aircraft manufacturers look to Avco’s Lycoming Division...now powering 3 out of every 4 twin- 


Aveo 


AVCO MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR AMERICA / AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION / 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


engined executive aircraft made in the United S 


Circle No. 15 on Reader Service Card. 





